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Dr. Snow’s Election 


R. SYDNEY B. SNOW has obvious qualities 

for the presidency of Meadville Theological 
School. He is truly liberal, and for the constant 
changes in religious thought he will have a ready 
and careful sympathy. No man, student or teacher, 
will be shunted aside because he is forward-looking 
or even radical in his way of thinking. The tradi- 
tion will be revered which has made Meadville 
great. The ready and sincere geniality of the 


president-elect is informed with sound appreciation ~ 


of learning; and his humanness will express itself 
in personal and hospitable graces which will mean 
very much to the school and the students. 


Meadville is now integrating itself into that great | 


theological center in Chicago, and to succeed it 
must do two things. In the first place, it must 
prove its adaptability to all sorts and conditions in 
the varied religious community. It must be in it 
and of it, with no least sense of peculiarity or 
separateness. It must have normal social qualities 
that stand out and appeal. Among the various 
denominations there represented by divinity facul- 
ties, the Unitarians should be marked by nothing 
in manner or gesture, in thought or speech, that 
would fairly be called sectarian. How plain that 
requirement is, how surely it has been and will 
be met! 

And the other essential is that the school shall 
keep to its pioneering course. It must continue in 
the leadership, with other avowed and able 
thinkers, in unceasing theological advance. At 
present there is a deal of funk in theology, speaking ~ 
of divinity schools generally, and the opportunity 
is on that account the greater to do the task for 


which we were. born. into the world... Meadville’s_. 


only reason for being is in its truly liberal theology. 
It- cannot harmonize its teaching with any variety. - 
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of orthodoxy, however modernist it may be. In 
principle and genius we ever go on before. 

This, then, is our calling: To have true sympathy 
with all varieties of religious belief, and the natural 
skill of camaraderie; and at the same time be our- 
selves in the high tradition of thought, which, in 
fact, does make us distinctive. The presidency is a 
rare and difficult office. To be equal to it, Dr. Snow 
goes with the prayer and confidence of the ministers 
and the churches. 


Please Tell Us 


AN ANY READER of THe Recister tell us the © 
difference between liberty and freedom? An | 
illustration or two of the distinction between the 
two words will be welcome. It is a problem not 
only in etymology but in metaphysics. With what 
reading we have done, we are still in a haze about 
it; and do we not speak for many thoughtful per- 
sons? We commonly use the two words as synony- 
mous, and that is wrong for accurate minds; for if 
they were the symbol of the same idea, there would . 
be no need of the two words. We speak of religious 
liberty and political freedom. Does that connote 
anything? Which is the deeper word, and is one 
the word of being and the other that of action? 

Another query. We sometimes suffer confusion 
about the virtue of freedom. In itself has it no. 
worth? Freedom, we are told, is always freedom 
for something. R. Nicol Cross says, “Freedom is. 
an abstraction, an illusion, till it is turned into 
positive achievement.” That remark places him in 
a definite philosophical school. It happens we do 
not belong to it. We say freedom is its own reason 
for being, which, to be sure, does issue in achieve- 
ment; but prior to and independent of any deed, 
freedom is the supreme human worth in and of 
itself. So we would interpret Goethe when he says, 
‘He alone is free who daily wins his freedom anew.’ 
To keep freedom is the greatest achievement. A 
freeman knows he is not bound. His state, ave 
from what he does, is freedom. : 

Freedom requires “life, self-control, organization, . 
discipline,” Arthur E. Morgan says. “It requires 
informed and ordered imagination to picture the 
choices that are possible.” That is true. Freedom 
is judged by its fruit. “That man‘is most free who 
can and does choose the hard course which is best 
measured by its total consequences.” Our belief is 
that only in the spirit of freedom can and does one 
choose “the hard course.” In the highest life of the 
spirit, freedom is first. It is better, says Karl 
Reiland, for a free man to “do his own thinking and 
be wrong, than to do no thinking at all,” and “the 
only freedom this world knows has been won for it 
on two great principles—the right to think and the 
effort to think aright.” And let us go to our yer 
ing question and think it through. . 

Inquiry for Mexico 


_CYMPATHY from-an influential source has come 


to. the Roman Catholics in their desire for truth 
and justice to the Church in Mexico. Our readers. 
will recall that Michael. Williams, editor of The 
Commonweal, appealed to some of the leading — 
journals of this country, including the Protestant _ 
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church press, and received enough favorable re- 
sponse to encourage him to hope for a commission 
of inquiry composed of representative and trust- 
worthy Americans who would get at the heart of 
the alleged abuses and persecutions which sorely 
try his communion. 

’ Now comes the secretary of the American Commit- 
tee on the Rights of Religious Minorities, Lindley 
Gordon, who assures Mr. Williams that he likes 
the idea of a commission of inquiry, and he thinks 


_ that, in addition, a deputation of Amerieans like 


that which went to Roumania last summer to in- 
vestigate the reported wrongs suffered by the vari- 
ous churches at the hands of the Government, might 
well go down to Mexico. This is good news; and 
so is the statement that the Minorities Commission 
is considering the enlargement of its scope of action 
to include the whole question of religious freedom 
and religious persecution. On that Commission are 
such citizens as Herbert Hoover, William Howard 
Taft, Adolph 8. Ochs, Dr. James J. Walsh, and Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

It is gratifying to a degree that the attention of 
this impressive body has been gained, as a result 
of Mr. Williams’ editorial appeal and the endorse- 
ment of it in the main by well-known papers. Mr. 
Williams received at once our editorial approba- 
tion, following a direct inquiry to this paper, and 
he acknowledges the receptive attitude of several 


Protestant editors, with the understanding that 


they do not approve all the things which the Roman 
Catholic Church has done in Mexico. Animated by 
a spirit of fair play, and “no matter what the faults 
of the Church may have been,” these journals, says 
Mr. Williams, are “at least willing that the whole 


subject should be investigated. .. . The Christian 


Century of New York and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of Boston are among the journals which have ex- 
pressed their approval of the investigation.” 

Certain organizations, including the I ederal 
Council of Churches, are “at least considering the 
suggestions.” All of this seems to us in perfect 
accord with both religion and democracy, and we 
hope that it may prosper until the desire of Mr. 
Williams is attained. 


Grandmother or Expert 


PRETTY SENTIMENT is popular to-day 
which says that religion is not a matter to be 


referred to experts for valuation; religion is God’s . 


gift to the common people. Some men go so far as 
to say that the expert is likely to have little or no 
religion. If you want the real thing, find the simple 
folk, who in some way not vouchsafed by the argu- 
ment, get accessions of insight and piety by virtue 
of pure untutored ignorance. It is an old deceit. 
Once it was called pietism. At present it fits the 
rather loose habit of the leaders of the churches 
who want to unite with one another in a mass of 
blurred and squashed religiosity. A man for whom 
we have regard falls hard and flat into this error. 
Prof. George W. Richards says he goes to “the 


‘simple practitioners of the godly life” and not to the 


scientists and experts when he wants to know what 
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God is like. We wonder if he does, being the 
teacher he is. 


Give me [says Professor Richards] the trained philologist, 
historian and Scripture interpreter to tell me who wrote the 
twenty-third Psalm, when it was written, to translate it ac- 
curately into English, and to explain the meaning of its words 
and phrases. For he alone is the expert who can speak with 
authority on matters of that sort. But if I want to know 
whether or not the twenty-third Psalm is true, whether or 
not the Lord is my shepherd, who cares for me, guides me, 
feeds me, and gives me abounding joy in the presence of mine 
enemies, I shall not go to the scholar, the scientist, the phi- 
losopher, or even to the theologian because he is versed in 
theology. I shall prefer to go to my grandmother and your 
grandmother, to the fathers and mothers, to the men and women, 
toilers on land and sea of all ages and climes, who have lived 
in the spirit of the twenty-third Psalm; and the longer they 
lived, the more they were convinced of the truth of it—that 
God is, and that He is the Good Shepherd. These common folk 
are the experts on God and His nature, on His truth and 
His love. 


Grandmother? To whom does she go? To 
church! How obvious is the rejoinder to this posi- 
tion. To the expert. Is it not a part of religion to 
learn the meaning of the universe, the nature of 
man, the spirit in all things? Is religion, in fact, 
of any good, until we have our views of these 
things? Surely religion does not come down from 
the sky ready-made. Religion is wonderfully made 
of multifarious elements, and the man of learning 
is the man who does most for religion in his effort to 
reveal the meaning of life. Go over the history of 
religion, and the masters of scholarship are the 
greatest in spiritual power, all in all, for they have 
had the discipline of mind and heart which has 
made them expert in religious experience. The 
simple folk have always followed their leaders. 


The Selfsame Spirit 

GREAT HISTORIAN of the liberal school, 

Prof, John H. Latané declares with the author- 
ity of his exalted standing that the performance 
of this country in the recent Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana, instead of being a victory, 
was in fact a contribution bound to bring criti- 
cism upon the Latin-American delegates when they 
return home. 

This historian believes that great as we are, we 
are inadequate, standing alone, to judge what is 
best, and if we are going to continue to intervene 
in Latin America, at least we ought to call in con- 
ference several states of that continent before we 
act, aS Roosevelt and Wilson did. It would have 
been best to set up a League of Nations in the 
Western Hemisphere; but according to Professor 
Latané, Washington did not want it at all, and 
Charles E. Hughes in Havana saw to it that cross- 
purposes and numerous jealousies among the dele- 
gate nations were not allayed, so that the old 
Roman policy of “divide and rule” prevailed. 
Whether there be much or little in this interpreta- 
tion, the sensitive, honest citizen will flush with 
mingled displeasure and shame that our country, 
which took high self-righteous grounds against the 
Powers in Europe when we would not join them in 
the League of Nations, because they wanted too 
much for themselves, is of the selfsame spirit. At 
all events, we have not come home with a record 
of wisdom and magnanimity. 


Sydney B. Snow Elected 
President of Meadville 


Y a unanimous vote at a full meeting 

of the board of trustees of Meadville 
Theological School, held March 20, Dr. 
Sydney Bruce Snow, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
elected president of the school, which was 
founded in 1844 in Meadville, Pa., and re- 
moved to Chicago in the fall of 1926. Dr. 
Snow. will succeed Dr. Franklin Chester 
Southworth, who has been president of 
Meadville since 1902. Dr. Southworth’s 
resignation, presented some weeks ago, is 
not effective until October, 1929; but since 
he has been given a year’s leave of absence 
after the present school year, Dr. Snow 
will take up the duties of acting president 


next October and will rfot be inaugurated_ 


as president until the following year. 

For the present Dr. Snow will continue 
his service as field secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, a position which he accepted last 
September after a year of European travel. 
Dr. Southworth will spend a large part of 
his year’s leave in travel, and will be in 
India next winter to take part in the 
centenary of the Brahmo Samaj as an 
official delegate from the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Another of Meadville’s former presi- 
dents, Dr. Abiel Abbot Livermore, also 
served twenty-seven years, to 1890. Dr. 
Snow will be sixth on the roster of presi- 
dents of the school. First was Dr. Rufus 
Phineas Stebbins, who was followed in 
turn by Rey. Oliver Stearns, Dr. Liver- 
more, Rev. George Lovell Cary, and 
Dr. Southworth. 

Dr. Snow’s last work as a parish min- 
ister was in Montreal, where he was 
minister of the Church of the Messiah 
(Unitarian) from 1920 to 1926. He was 
born in Winchester, Mass., fifty years ago, 
March 19, 1878. He was educated at Har- 
vard and Harvard Divinity School. He 


was ordained in Palo Alto, Calif., in 1906, - 


where he remained as minister for three 
years. In December, 1909, he accepted a 
call to the Unitarian Church in Concord, 
N.H., where he remained until September, 
1912, when he came to Boston as associate 
minister at King’s Chapel, where he re- 
mained until 1920. 

His wide experience among Unitarian 
churches, both in America and abroad, has 
helped to equip him for the important 
position which he is about to assume as 
president of the divinity school, where a 
large share of the Unitarian ministers of 
the country received their preparation. 
In 1920 he was in Transylvania as head 
of the first commission which went over 
from America to the Transylvanian Uni- 
tarian churches, and he was one of the 
exchange preachers to England in 1925. 
He was the last chairman of the Council 
of the Unitarian General Conference be- 
fore it was merged with the American 
Unitarian Association. 

“T regard my election to the Meadville 
presidency as a great honor and oppor- 
tunity,’ Dr. Snow said. “Dr. Southworth 
in his long and notable administration has 
not only modernized the curriculum of the 
school and sent out well-trained men for 
efficient service in the churches, but he 
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has been the leader in the successful move- 
ment to change the location of the school 
to association with the University of Chi- 
cago and affiliated theological institutions, 
the greatest center of theological education 
in America. Under his leadership the 
school has been established in buildings 


near the Chicago Divinity School, with 


sufficient land for the erection of a new 
structure for library, classrooms’ hess ad- 
ministration, already planned. 


“Opposite is the First Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, which is about to build a fine 
Gothic edifice. One of the transepts of 
this new church building will be the chapel 
of the school. 

“I look forward to sharing in the de- 
velopment, under such favorable condi- 
tions, of a school with a notable past and 
a new outlook, for the training of min- 
isters to serve the exacting demands of the 
liberal churches of to-day.” 

Dr. Snow married Miss — Margrette 
Kennedy, and they have two sons and two 
daughters. At present they are living in 
New York, where Dr. Snow makes his 


official headquarters at the American Uni- _ 


tarian Association’s offices. 


Charles W. Eliot’s Religion 


In romenbranes of his birthday, March 20, 1834 
DANIEL EVANS 


HARLES W. ELIOT was a profoundly 

religious man. Another great New 
England educator and college president, 
and once a preacher and a professor in a 
theological seminary, Dr. William J. 
Tucker of Dartmouth College, remarked 
with respect to the impression made upon 
him and other college presidents: “Dr. 
Eliot is the most religious man amongst 
the whole of us.” It is true there was a 
certain reserve, even austerity, in his reli- 
gious life; he did not wear his heart upon 
his sleeve; he was not given to emotional 
outbursts ; but he was religious. His own 
faith was strong and unshaken in and 
through all the trials and troubles of life, 
and when once face to face with death, 
and, what was harder, when his loved 
ones were entering the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. He identified himself 
with the church of his fathers and in 
which he strongly believed, and became 
its noble exponent, and if occasion de- 
manded he stood erect as its defender. 
As president of Harvard he was a con- 
stant, faithful, and devout worshiper in 
the college chapel at morning prayers and 
the Sunday services. In the later years 
he was in his pew in the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge. His soul went on 
its ascending way in prayer to Almighty 
God. He had a veneration of Christ, and 
was impressed with the range and clarity 
and certainty of him in all matters of the 
soul of man confronting the universe and 
God. He was a Christian. 

There were four elements or character- 
istics in his religion. He was naturally 
intellectual. He knew what it was to love 
God with all his mind. This love of God 
was one of the passions of his soul. Like 
Kepler, he would think the thoughts of 
God after Him. He would love the light 
and follow the gleam. He disliked all 
obscurantism, all abandonment of respon- 
sibility for the free and fearless use of 
the mind in religion and the giving over 
to the priest the religion of one’s soul 
for safe-keeping. 

Another element in his religion was the 
ethical. He made rigorous moral demands 
on religion. His conscience caught the 
flash from the righteousness of God, and 
he saw by it the moral differences of life. 
There was no room in his religion for any 
substitute for righteousness, for any moral 


shiftiness or meanness. The prophetic 
element in his soul and the strong Puritan 
strain in his blood made short shrift of 
anything in religion that did not make for 
character. There was no substitute for, 
nor equivalent of, personal integrity. Real 
religion must issue in sterling qualities, 
the disciplined will, and human service. 

The democratic factor was another char- 
acteristic of his religion. Democracy in 
education and in politics was his great 
passion, which found expression in his 
religion also. Freedom, equality, and 
brotherhood were its great notes. Author- 
ity had no place in the religion of free, 
democratic man. Priests were not to 
take the place of persons. The clergy 
were not a class or caste. Christ himself 
was a layman, and so were other great 
souls. The way to God was open for all 
men on the same terms. The common 
man, one of “the forgotten millions,” was 
the real purpose of God in world-making. 
Where will one find a nobler expression 
of this democratic conviction than in his 
classic biography of John Gilley, a farmer 
fisherman of Mt. Desert, Maine, which he 
wrote con amore, and which ends on this 


high democratic religious note: 


“This is the life of one of the forgotten 
millions. It contains no material for dis- 
tinction, fame, or long remembrance; but 
it does contain the material and present 
the scene for a normal human deyelop- 
ment through mingled joy and sorrow, 
labor and rest, adversity and success, and 
through the tender loves of childhood, 
maturity, and age. We cannot but. be- 
lieve that it is just for countless quiet, 
simple lives like this that God made and 
upholds this earth.” 

The fourth feature of his religion was 
spiritual. Few men loved the world of 
sense and estimated it as highly and urged 
its study and enjoyment so much as he; 
few men had loved dear human beings 
more whole-heartedly than he; few men 
have been so social and public-minded, 


and few men more gifted with that dis- 


cerning that in and through all this world 
of sense and human beings, -the Divine 
Spirit is manifesting itself and coming 
into the lives of men. For him God was 
the living reality of the Universe, the 
creative power now and everywhere active, 
the Father of all souls, and the Lover of 


e race, in whose care and keeping all 
‘souls are safe, and in communion with 
whom we find the highest expression of 
our natures and the most durable satis- 
+ laction: of life. 

_ The greatest and most distinctive thing 
in the life of the race is the instinct of 
worship. Religion is man’s greatest need. 
It brings him his greatest good, and 
through it he can avoid the greatest evil. 
For Dr. Eliot, home and school, republic 
and humanity, find their highest and best 
in religion. He once answered certain 
questions in these words: 

“Does anyone ask why universities, 
which must inevitably be occupied chiefly 
with secular knowledge, should feel any 
great concern for the permanence of reli- 
gious institution? I answer, that univer- 
sities exist to advance science, to keep 
alive philosophy and poetry and to draw 
out and cultivate the highest powers of 


GREAT MOVEMENT is now under 
way to do for religion and morals 
what has already been done for medicine 
and history, politics and social service. 
A “Foundation for Moral and Religious 
Leadership” is being formed by leading 
philosophers and publicists. Its purpose 
i is to focus the forces of liberal religion 
; and modern science on the promotion of 
the good life, and to bring religion into 
accord with science. It is probably the 
| first intensive, world-wide endeavor of 
this kind. -Prof. John Dewey of Columbia 
. University and Dr. Stanton Coit have 
_ issued an announcement of the Foundation 
and an appeal for its support. 


“The object of this Foundation,” reads_ 
_ their statement, “is to award salaries and 


quire) to men and women of marked 

ability and approved character who desire 

to devote themselves to the teaching and 
advancement of the good life, and who 
hold that the highest sanction to the good 
life is to be found in its own intrinsic 
worth and in its natural consequences. 

- “Its procedure is not to create new reli- 
gious organizations, but to provide leader- 
ship of the highest procurable standard 
for any association, new or old, which 
aims to bring its religion into accord with 
Science, so that it may overcome the 
tyranny of traditionalism on the one side 
and, on the other, the chaos of disruptive 
egoism. 
“There is no occasion to set up a new 
religious denomination, inasmuch as many 
congregations in the historic churches are 
already responding to the modern spirit 
and will welcome leaders distinguished for 
intellectual power and for originality of 
moral and spiritual insight.” - 

Itis further declared: “The Committee 
will continue to consist predominantly, but 

er exclusively, of university teachers 


of | og squib Philosophers are con- 


; 
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ch, with the fundamental problems 
on and the moral life, and teachers 
utions of learning are in touch 


y dealing, in a spirit of unbiased 
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the human mind. Now science is always 
face to face with God, philosophy brings 
all its issues into the one word duty, 
poetry has its culmination in a hymn of 
praise, and a prayer is the transcendent 
effort of intelligence.” 

Dr. Eliot’s service to national, ethical, 
and spiritual religion has been inealcul- 
able. By identifying himself with the 
church of his fathers and by his own free 
choice of beliefs; by expounding the out- 
standing principles of the Christian reli- 
gion; by his wise counsel to other churches 
in the selection of their ministers; by his 
large tolerance of all that was sincere and 
noble in other religious fellowships; by 
his own pure and profound religious life, 
he has wielded a powerful influence which 
will widen and deepen with the passing 
years. He served great causes, he did 
many mighty deeds, but greater was his 
service in being the kind of man he was. 


For a Foundation of Free Religion 


Noted leaders in a movement of great significance 


with each succeeding generation of edu- 
cated youth. Teachers of philosophy are 
thus especially fitted and advantageously 
placed for discovering suitable candidates 
for such awards as the Foundation aims 
to confer.” 

Members of the Foundation so far in- 
clude Jane Addams, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Herbert Croly, editor of The New Re- 
public, Professor Dewey and Dr. Coit, 
Prof. Arthur O. Lovejoy of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
and Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, head of 
the department of philosophy at the State 
University of Iowa. Among English and 
Continental members are Prof. L. T. 
Hobhouse of the University of London; 
Prof. G. E. Moore of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity; Prof. G. F. Stout, University of 
St. Andrews; and Prof. Alfred Loisy of 
the Collége de France, who was excom- 
municated by the Pope in 1908 for his 
modernism. 

The conditions that call for such an or- 
ganization are discussed in a recent article 
by Lester Leake Riley. He speaks of the 
“isolated voices” in the churches, the 


courageous, forward-looking prophets of 


“a freer intellectual expression of the re- 
ligious life.” Neither traditional religion, 
with its endowments and prestige, or 
science, too academically aloof from com- 
mon life, is equipped to. free the human 
spirit for the good life in the light of 
modern knowledge. Persons liberally in- 
clined halt at exchanging scientifie dog- 
matism for theological dogmatism. Now, 
if there is co-operation in science, art, 
polities, without dogma, why not in reli- 
gion? How can leaders of thought work 
together for common vision in the business 
of living? How capitalize the idealism, 
moral courage, and spiritual insight of 
modern youth? 

Look not to theologians but to phi- 
losophers for the solution, counsels Mr. 
Riley. He says: 

“Here, then, is the religious problem of 
our day—to free the churches from the 
intellectual theories regarding man and 


i 
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nature inherited from a past pre-scientific 
day, to preserve the spiritual vision and 
the supreme values of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and to find a way by which the 
accretion of outworn dogmas may be 
molted. But who can throw off these 
trammels of the past? The theologians 
are committed to them, and it is therefore 
unfair to look to them for the solution 
of the problem. It is to the professors 
of philosophy in every university in the 
world to-day that we turn. They are al- 
ready the expression of those forces by 
which the Church is readjusting itself to 
the democratic needs of a scientific age. 
With their leadership, and the advisory 
consent of modernist ministers and theo- 
logians, the way may be made straight— 
if there be provided an endowment for 
prophets of high promise of moral and 
religious leadership.” 

In seeking to finance leaders and stu- 
dents, the Foundation is aware that pre- 
eminent ability cannot be manufactured, 
or produced by training, but it is confident 
that it can be discovered and developed 
in religion and morality as in other fields 
of activity. The Foundation will award 
salaries to persons of capacity and equip- 
ment, and student fellowships paying a 
minimum of $1,000 a year. 

The Foundation will issue no public ap- 
peal for funds and make no public an- 
nouncement offering fellowships until it 
has received guarantees of $100,000 for 
six years. This will be spent largely in 
advancing its work as a world movement. 
Later the Foundation will be incorporated 
in order that it may receive endowments. 

The international secretary is G. Spiller, 
41 Hamilton Road, London, N.W. 77, Eng- 
land. He organized the first Universal 
Races Congress and the International 
Moral Instruction Congress. The execu- 
tive secretary for America, to whom all 
communications should be addressed, is 
Charles B. Stover, University Settlement, 
184 Eldridge Street, New York City. The 
depository is the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Checks should be made payable to 
the Foundation for Moral and Religious 
Leadership. 


Add to Church Similes 


The church as a gland of internal secre- 
tion, is the unique but apt comparison 
set forth in a recent issue of The Indian- 
apolis Unitarian Bulletin: 

“All Souls Church may be likened to 
the glands of internal secretion which the 
doctors have been telling us about in re- 
cent years. They are obscure and the 
amounts of substance which they pump 
into the system is very small, yet they 
exercise a tremendous influence on the 
health and efficient functioning of the body. 
Our church does not bulk large in this 
vast city, and yet it is continually pour- 
ing into the social life certain elements 
of progressive thought and idealism which 
are essential to the health and proper 
functioning of society. The support which 
you give to the church is helping to keep 
this ‘gland’ at work, secreting its stimu- 
lating and invigorating thought-stream 
into the body of our community life.” 
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A Mission in the Mormon City 


“Unitarian Educational Week” in Salt Lake 
City—Interview with heads of 
Mormon Church 


HORACE WESTWOOD 


“Unitarian Educational Week,” one 
of the Laymen’s League preaching 
missions, was held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, February 19-26. To the First 
Unitarian Church, these meetings 
brought an average attendance of 244 
persons. 

Monpay, February 27, 1928. 


HE Salt Lake City mission has been 

one of the most interesting weeks of 
my life. This is the only city in the world 
where a Jew is a Gentile, and where Chris- 
tian and Jew are classified under one 
category by the dominant element. For 
though the Mormon population is in the 
minority, it is the guiding hand in shaping 
the psychology of the community. Mor- 
monism as an institution and influence 
easts its shadow over every aspect of the 
life of both community and State. That 
it is a menacing shadow, I am not pre- 
pared to say. In many ways, in spite of 
its peculiar tenets, it has produced com- 
munities and characters of a type to be 
commended to those making boast of being 
more rational; and as far as community 
well-being is concerned, in social welfare, 
recreation, and education, Mormonism can- 
not be surpassed. 

Yet I have felt the presence of the 
shadow ; not alone in the various luncheon 
and literary clubs, but even within the 
borders of our own congregation. Mor- 
mons present at my meetings listened with 
a view to the possible effect of my utter- 
ances on the Mormon community ; Gentiles 
(i.e., Christians and Jews), with a curious 
speculation as to what Mormon reactions 
would be. It made the psychology of my 
audiences a little baffling to me at first; 
it made the winning of mutual confidence 
a tour de force. . 

The meetings in the church, however, 
have surpassed my expectations. The 
local committee in charge had been al- 
lowed by League headquarters to adapt 
the advertising to meet local conditions. 
The week, instead of being advertised as 
a mission, was set forth as “Unitarian 
Educational Week,” and I was variously 
described as “field preacher,’ “lecturer 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League,” and 
“minister-at-large for the Unitarian 
Church.” 

We opened with every seat taken in the 
church. There were 208 persons present, 
to be exact. On Monday night there were 
about 160 present. After that the atten- 
. dance steadily mounted until, on Sunday 

night, we had chairs in the aisles, rear, 
. vestibule, and chancel. We had an over- 

flow in the parish house, where, while I 
could not be seen, I could be heard. The 
average attendance was 244. The audi- 
ences were of an unusual type. Outstand- 
ing leaders in the Mormon communion 
were frequently present, and the president 
of the State University (a Mormon) also 
attended a number of the meetings. Several 
evenings I went down to station KSL and 


talked informally for fifteen minutes. The 
response which came in justified the ex- 
periment. : 

After the meeting the last night, at 
which six people signed the chureh roll, 
among them a prominent former judge in 
the State, we formed (borrowing Dr. 
Slaten’s idea) a procession of friendship. 
The minister and official family of the 
church stood in receiving line with myself. 
Fully two hundred people came forward. 
Probably forty persons gave their signed 
application for literature. Several people 
definitely informed me that they intend 
uniting with the church at a later date. 

Not the least interesting of my experi- 
ences was along personal interview with 
the chief president and second president 
of the Mormon Church. Not only were 
they courteous, but very cordial. I was 
deeply impressed. Gentlemen of evident 
saintliness of character, combined with 
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practical wisdom, they blended conscious- 
ness of power with a humility of spirit. 
There was a naiveté and simplicity of be- 
lief that made me marvel. When I asked” 
for reasons, I was met with quotations 
from the Old and New Testaments and 
the Book of Mormon. The New Testa- 
ment quotations were mainly from the 
Gospel of John. I raised the critical 
question in connection with this. But it 
was of no avail. For not only was it not 
discussed ; their minds gave evidence that 
for them the problem did not exist. I 
found this hard to understand in view of 
the general liberal attitude manifest, and 
the keen interest in the development of 
science and the practical affairs of the 
world. They spoke very affectionately of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot and his visit here 
some years before his death. Incidentally, 
I learned for the first time that Hebrew 
blood flowed in my veins, since I was as- 
sured in all solemnity that as an Anglo- 
Saxon I was a member of one of the lost 
ten tribes of Israel. 

I carried away with me an autographed 
volume of the Mormon Articles of Faith, 
which was given with good wishes and a 
prayer for the blessings of Almighty God 
upon my work. 
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; Figs and Thistles 


MARY 


1 “Like produces like,’ we succinctly 
state a law that holds true in the realm 
of nature, mind, and spirit. 

“What more natural,” reasoned John 
Milton, “than every like to produce his 
like, man to beget men, fire to propagate 
fire?” 

In Eastern imagery, Jesus asked, ‘‘Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles ?” 

If our lives are full of thorns and 
thistles, it is because we have sown the 
discordant seed thoughts and feelings that 
produce thorns and thistles. This may, 
indeed doubtless has, been done in un- 
consciousness and ignorance; but if we 
wish to produce grapes and figs, we 
must consciously and intelligently sow the 
harmonious seed thoughts and feelings 
that produce grapes and figs. 

It is a moment of mighty import when 
one takes over the responsibility of mak- 
ing one’s own life harmonious, when one 
ceases to bewail an unhappy fate, no longer 
blames heredity, parents, wife, husband, 
children, environment, the attitude or in- 
fluence of others, but courageously and 
patiently goes to work in his own con- 
sciousness, where the thorns and thistles 
flourish, and resolutely replaces them with 
grapes and figs. 

The ,law that like produces like will 
help one at every step. If he will assume 
the premise of an infinite and good cause 
—Truth, Mind, Love—he can demonstrate 
the theorem by being the logically honest, 
intelligent, loving result—man, in his 
true nature. 

This man, knowing that like produces 
like, does not expect health, happiness, 
usefulness, true success, to be the effect 
of self-will, self-seeking, hypocrisy, coward- 
ice, or of any of the innumerable false 
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forces of the materialistic mind; for they 
inevitably, with wearisome regularity, pro- 
duce their kind. 

No, if he truly acknowledges the law, 
he will wisely apply the test in all de- 
tails of his human living; and if he ean- 
not see that he has brought about his own 
discordant conditions, he ‘will at least 
admit his own unchallenged acceptance 
of limiting beliefs. Suggestions of limita- 
tion or the impossibility of attaining en- 
larged freedom have found congenial lodg- 
ment in his consciousness. 

With the promise of the law that like 
produces like, he will undertake the ex- 
hilarating adventure of routing out the 
hardening obstacles of materiality, thus 
leaving his consciousness more free and 
open for the flow of Spirit, with its heal- 
ing balm and creative possibilities. 

If he truly aspires for the graces and 
joys of Spirit, he will soon learn from his 
afflictions that self-will brings only sorrow 
and disappointment. The man who “wants 
what he wants when he wants it’ will 
get plenty of thorns and thistles along 
with, perhaps, his gratified desires. 

If he truly aspires to experience and 
express his rightful oneness with God, he 
will put that first, confidently knowing 
that results of this kind of seeking will 
bring abundantly more joy and satisfac- 
tion into his life than can coercive will- 
fulness, however elusively beautiful for 
the moment may be the human attain- 
ment sought. . 

He will intelligently learn to co-operate 
with the beneficent law that like produces 
like; for true law, to our everlasting hope 
and encouragement, is as beneficent as it 
is inviolable—thistles from thistles, figs 
from figs. 


~ 
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Why Unity? Friends Answer 


: HAT accounts for the continued and 
increasing vitality of that journal, 
Unity? Through a half-century it has 
gone on from strength unto strength, while 
a legion of journals of similar intent have 
fallen by the way. The reason is that 
Unity has not tried to be liberal in 
theology without being liberal in social, 
political, and economic questions. It has 
been the exponent of a _ consistent, 
thoroughgoing liberalism, championing 
new and better ways in all depart- 
ments of human life and thought. 
And, vice versa, it has not trod 
softly with respect to theological 
issues for fear of dividing its 
clientele, who are liberal as to 
social. and economic issues. The 
men and women who write for 
Unity are foursquare liberals— 
“nothing human is alien to their 
religion, and nothing in their reli- 
gion is alien to the facts of life. 
Some of these writers and their 
friends spoke at the fiftieth anni- 
versary dinner of Unity. It was 


itus. 
us. 


Journal of amateur spirit scornful of consequences 


Unity, I said to myself time and again, ‘It 
is going to smash. This man has no dis- 
cretion whatever. He doesn’t know how 
people receive these astonishing things 
that he so persistently says. He doesn’t 
know how they shock us, how they blast 
us; and if that subscription list of Unity 
isn’t going down faster than the subscrip- 
tion list of The. Christian Century went 
down when I took it first, I miss my 
guess.’ 


An Anecdote of Robert Collyer 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


It was my happy and very memorable fortune when 
I came to New York City to be associated with Dr. 
Robert Collyer, whose name appears upon the first 
issue of the magazine which marks the beginning of 
Unity. Dr. Collyer at that time was the pastor emer- 

There were exactly fifty-seven years between 
I began doing some of the preaching, and some 
of the preaching disturbed very greatly some mem- 
bers of the congregation. 
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the things that they do truly and honestly 
believe; and if we can trust them to be 
honest we will follow them, we will read 
them, we will pay our subscription price 
and our banquet ticket price to do them - 
honor, and we will acclaim them as 
prophets of God.” 


Rabbi Louis L. Mann of Temple Sinai, 
an associate editor of Unity: 

“I think, above every other reason, I 
love Unity because of its absolute fearless- 
ness in meeting the social problem. Unity 
hasn’t been interested in what happens 
after death, only incidentally, but it has 
been interested in what happens here on 

earth, and the Kingdom of God 

is not so much in the ethereal 
heights as it is an aspiration -to 
be consummated here on earth. 

Personally, I think it is a part of 

the imperishable glory of Unity 

that militarists hate Unity. 

‘“T believe in and I love Unity be- 
cause Unity has never meant uni- 
formity. It hasn’t asked different 
types of people to plane off their 
differences, to file down their indi- 

' vidualities, to rub away and sand- 
paper off their uniqueness; but it 
has taken them just as they are 


held in Chicago, Ill, February 29, 
and was reported in THE REGISTER 
of March 15, along with a history 
of this journal, which was edited 
for nearly forty years by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones and is now in charge 
of John Haynes Holmes and his 
associates. Some of the most re- 
yealing excerpts from these talks 
are herewith reproduced from re- 
ports in Unity of March 19. 


Rabbi Gerson Levi of Temple 
Israel, Chicago, editor of The Re- 
jorm Advocate, said: 

“Onity is a reminder to us again 
and again that liberalism still 
lives; and as we think of this and 
read, we know that some day 
again, after the passing of Funda- 
mentalism, liberalism will come 

back... . It will be in the saddle 
again, but if it does get into the 
saddle it will be because of those 
of us of this generation who have 
_ been loyal to the memory and to 
the traditions of men such as 
Jones, Collyer, Swing, and Hirsch.” 


Jane Addams of Hull House: 
“T am enormously impressed with 


the fact that when I meet somebody in 
Chicago doing something, and I wonder a 


According to the story which has been told to me 
by those who know, one of the influential members of 
the congregation came to Dr. Collyer complaining in 
this style: , 

“Dr. Collyer, are you noticing some of the things 
Mr. Holmes is saying in the pulpit these days?” 

“Aye,” said the old man, “I am.” He talked with 
a slight Yorkshire brogue. 

“Aren’t you somewhat alarmed by what Mr. 
Holmes is saying in the pulpit these days?” 

“Aye,” said the old man, “I am.” 

“Well, do you agree in any sense of the word with 
all this socialistic stuff that Mr. Holmes is getting 
off?” 

“No,” said the old man, “I don’t.” 

“Well,” said this parishioner, “don’t you think, 
Dr. Collyer, it is about time that you did something? 
If you are alarmed, and the rest of us are somewhat 
alarmed, shouldn’t something be done?” 

Whereupon the face of the dear old man: was suf- 
fused with his characteristic benevolent smile, and he 
said, “No, I don’t think it is necessary to do anything. 
Time will take care of the situation. Mr. Holmes 
seems to be in good health; he is going to live for a 


long time, and when he is pastor emeritus of this 


church there will be a young man in the pulpit 
a-scaring him to death.” 


“For some 
couldn’t have been begotten save by the 


and welcomed them for what they 
were, with all their priceless treas- 
ure of personality and individu- ~ 
ality and identity, and has brought 
them into a larger fellowship for 
the cause, that transcends little 
differences and binds men together 
for the largest service of God and 
of man.” 


Harriet Monroe, editor of Poetry: 

“He [Jenkin Lloyd Jones] was a 
fighting spirit, and the paper has 
represented a fighting spirit. My 
neighbor here said the militarists 
hated that paper. That means this 
paper has carried on its share of 
the fighting.” 


John Haynes Holmes, ed!tor-in- 
chief of Unity: 

“There is one quality that be- 
longs peculiarly to Unity—an ama- 
teur quality. Unity isn’t a profes- 
sional publication. Unity isn’t en- 
gaged in an organized and econom- 
ically supported piece of business. 
From the beginning down to the 
present moment, Unity on the one 
hand has been a sort of side issue 
with everybody who has had any- 


reason of grace which thing to do. with it editorially, from Mr. 
Jones down. 


In that way it has been con- 


little why they do it, so often I find that 
person has been in Mr. Jones’s closest 
intimacy or has been directly under his 
influence. . . . [His] was a clear voice in 
the midst of confusion, a voice speaking 
for the highest things. Something of that 
sort I think we will always associate with 
the organ so distinctly his own for so 
many years, and which has been going on 
in his spirit ever since.” 


___ Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
_ Christian Century: 

_ “In the early days when John Haynes 
Holmes was beginning his editorship of 


spiritual leadership of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
the constituency of Unity listened to this 
new voice with a patience that was almost 
preternatural. They gave him a chance; 
they let him back his way and make a 
clearing for himself, 4nd they got accus- 
tomed to him, and he doesn’t shock us 
any more as he did then, albeit he keeps 
on saying daring and courageous things. 
But somehow he has developed in us the 
kind of loyalty, the kind of trust, that is 
characteristic of liberal and real emanci- 
pated souls.... We want only to know 
about our editors and our religious leaders 
that they are honest with us, telling us 


ducted in an amateur spirit for the love of 
it, for the fun of it; and along with the 
amateur spirit, altogether divorced from 
every aspect of professionalism, there has 
gone a certain element of irresponsibility, 
and that has given to Unity a character 
which belongs distinctly to itself. 

“A friend of mine said to me, ‘Unity 
was glorious for forty years, and now 
seems to be carrying on in much the same 
way as the champion of absolutely hope- 
less and thoroughly lost causes. Unity 
devotes itself to these things that nobody 
else seems to take seriously—the causes 
that are doomed, hopeless from the begin- 
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ning; and like a wild-eyed Don Quixote 
you have been going out all these years 
tilting at these windmills.’ 

“Well, we can do that because we live 
- in the amateur spirit... . But, as I read 
over the back files of Unity a few weeks 
ago, and ran over the history, I made a 
discovery that most of these lost causes 
supported by Unity during the forty years 
of Mr. Jones’s counselship were causes 
which were lost once but which have long 
since been won; and so with the things 
which in the last ten years we have been 
trying to support.” 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and an 
associate editor of Unity: 

-“This journal was born in a conflict, but 
it will survive to-day; and it will justify 
its survival only in case it carries on in 
the same spirit that the fathers carried 
on—not necessarily in loyalty to the same 
ideas. <A real follower of these giants in 
their day is not one who still believes 
what they believed fifty years ago, but 
one who believes what they would prob- 
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ably believe if they were alive and active 
to-day. 

“The major issue in ‘tikeral circles afty 
years ago was the nontheistic pew; the 
major issue in liberal circles to-day is the 
nontheistic pulpit. That is an entirely 
different matter, but it takes certainly not 
less, perhaps even more, courage and dar- 
ing than when the matter was confined to 
the pew. A major issue in sociological 
fields fifty years ago was justice to labor. 
The major issue in the same field to-day 
is not justice to labor, it is industrial 
democracy. The major challenge of fifty 
years ago was social service, the major 
challenge now is social science. The major 
emphasis in international matters fifty 
years ago was the spirit of good will. We 
need that spirit to-day, not less, perhaps 
even more, than then; but we now see that 
the spirit of good will is not enough—it 
is the technic of good will that we need to 
develop to-day. So I say that Unity will 
justify its existence, will justify its future, 
only in case it commits its body and soul 


not to the issues that are dead, but to the . 


issues that are living.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From President Wilbur 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The recent publication of the final re- 
port of the Commission on Survey stirs 
me up to say a word in defense of our 
theological schools; and that the more, 
since the present report seems to give re- 
newed life to a notion that also character- 
ized the Laymen’s League report of a 
few years since, on Recruiting the Min- 
istry. That report, if I may yet revert 
to it, attributed to our own schools a 
traditionalism closely like that of even the 
most conservative orthodox schools; but 
it showed itself grossly untrustworthy in 
the tabulated statistics on which its con- 
clusions were founded, as when it repre- 
sented that eleven of the best-known 
schools gave no instruction whatever in 
Homiletics, and that Hartford, Harvard, 
and Yale offered over twenty courses each 
in that subject! 

The present report charges that “the 
courses presented in our theological schools 
at the present time are inadequate and 
antiquated,” and ought to be thoroughly 
revised. It implies that they are “built 
about topics of dogmatic theology, church 
history, Biblical literature, and languages,” 
and that they do not “prepare candidates 
for the ministry for the actual problems 
and life situations that the parish min- 
ister meets.” It assumes that in our 
schools no attention is given to courses in 
parish administration, and that no differ- 
ence is recognized between the work of 
the preacher and that of the parish ad- 
_ministrator. These things were not more 
than half true of the Harvard Divinity 
School even when I attended it forty years 
ago; and while the other schools may 
speak for themselves, I feel bound in 
justice to our school at Berkeley to-day to 
deny them almost in toto, as witness the 
following facts. 


‘life. 


Our instruction is grouped under eight 
departments (Philosophy and Psychology 
of Religion, History of Religions, Old 
Testament, New Testament, Church His- 
tory, Practical Theology, Religious HEdu- 
eation, Sociology), and our requirements 
are that a candidate for graduation do 
some work in each of these departments; 
on the average, two courses in each, 
though the requirement is higher in Prac- 
tical Theology. Two courses of instruc- 
tion will, of course, not take a student 
far beyond elementary knowledge; but the 
aim is to make sure, at least, that students 
shall not be graduated in total ignorance 
of any of the fields in which their churches 
may justly expect them to be at least 
decently informed. Their particular in- 
terests they may develop further by elec- 
tive courses. 

So far, then, from such an overemphasis 
on Biblical studies as the Commission 
imagines, we demand only the lowest 
respectable minimum—far too little, in- 
deed, to enable one of our ministers to 
face a Fundamentalist without displaying 
his ignorance. We require no study of 
Biblical languages, we offer no course on 
dogmatic theology, or anything resembling 


it, and we do require a thorough course . 


in Parish Administration; while so far 
from not “preparing candidates for actual 
problems and life situations,’ we offer 
strong courses in the Civic Problems with 
which the minister may have to deal, in 
International Relations, and in the appli- 
cations of the New Psychology to personal 
Courses are also offered or required 
covering “the subjects of sociology, politi- 
cal science, the history and psychology of 
religion, philosophy, and the religious im- 
plications of the assured results of modern 
natural science.” Thus, practically all the 
excellent suggestions of the Commission 
with regard to theological training are al- 
ready realized in at least one of our 
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schools, and» have been for more than 
fifteen years. 
should have known and acknowledged, for 
they are published plainly in our annual 
Register. I venture to write this com- 
munication in order that the denomination 
at large may not be under any misappre- 
hension in the matter. 
Hart M. WILBUR. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Honor Bishop Ferencz 


Roumanian Government sends repre- 
sentatives to funeral at Koloszvar 
—Dr. Csiki’s address : 

Bishop Nicholas Jozan of Budapest, now 
on a brief visit to the United States as 
representative of the Upper House of the 
Hungarian Parliament at the unveiling of 
a monument to Kossuth in New York City, 
has brought word of the great demonstra- 
tion paid to the memory of the late Bishop 
Ferencz at his funeral in Koloszvér, Tran- 
sylvania, on February 22.° 

The Roumanian Government iuoeed 
the Bishop by sending representatives 
from all its chief departments; and every 
institution of Hungarian origin, ecclesi- 
astical, educational, and social, was rep- 
resented. No less than thirty-five delega- 
tions expressed condolence to the family 
and the church. The American Unitarian 
Association and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association were represented by 
Dr. Gabriel Csiki, head of the Unitarian 
Mission House in Budapest. His address, 
delivered in the presence of a great as- 
sembly representative of all elements in the 
life of Transylvania, created a deep impres- 
sion. Dr. George Boros, Suffragan Bishop 
of the Transylvanian Unitarian Churches, 
wrote: “It was evinced by this fact that 
the Unitarians of the world acknowledged 
Bishop Ferencz as their leader.” Dr. 
Csiki laid a wreath on behalf of the 
American Unitarians on the grave of 
Bishop Ferencz. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
last aets of the venerable Bishop was to 
call together the ministers, teachers, pro- 
fessors, and- administrative officers of the 
Unitarian Church to lay before them a 
serious crisis with regard to its support. 
‘Without exception these devoted men 
offered a contribution of from five to 
twenty-five per cent. of their salaries to 
the church. But for this sacrifice and the 
contributions of American Unitarians, the 
institutions of the church could pai have 
been supported. 


“To Care for Two Sisters 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER publishes the 
following appeal, which will meet, it is 
to be hoped, with characteristic response 
from readers: 

A devoted and faithful Unitarian 
woman, an energetic and effective worker 
for many years in three parishes, is 
stranded in the South. The necessity of 
caring for her aged invalid sister makes 
steady employment impossible. There is 
available $100; $500 more is needed to 
give these two friends the barest necessi- 
ties of life. Will you help? Send checks 
to Dr. Louis C. Cornish or Dr. George F. 
Patterson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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These facts the Commission ~ 
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Books 


Ingenious 


Why do people like mystery plays and stories? 


How explain the 


incessant attraction detective yarns have for almost all varieties of 


readers? 


Whence comes the urge that makes fascinating that type of 
fiction whose plots center in crime and criminals? 


Somebody has 


recently explained it by finding in it traces of an instinct inherited from 


humanity’s remote past. 


In the cave man’s nature, blood-lust played a 


conspicuous part. He dwelt in a world of lurking enemies, wherein he 


was hunter or hunted. He had to slay, or be slain. 


In ancient Greece 


and Rome, the selfsame appetites found gratification in gladiatorial com- 


bats. 


To-day, more civilized, prevented from beholding bloodshed, we 


gratify the same taste vicariously by reading of murders and burglaries, 
of criminals hunted down and punished. The suggestion, to say the least, 


is ingenious. 


Bio. EL, 


An Outline of Political 
Mythology 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 

POLITICAL MyTHS AND ECONOMIC REALITIES. 
By Francis Delaisi. Boston: The Viking Press. 
$4.00. ' 

To anyone anxious to help in creating 
a science of peace, and consequently eager 
to understand the underlying causes of 
war, M. Delaisi’s essay is unhesitatingly 
recommended. It is a cogent, well-written 
expression of the fundamental reason for 
world anarchy. In the opinion of the 
author there has been built up, during 
the last 150 years, a national political 
myth. The myth-makers, in order to make 
the concept of the nation understandable, 
have taken over the idea of private prop- 
erty. The nation with its “sacred soil,” 
“inalienable rights,” and “absolute sover- 
eignty,” has for its prototype the land- 


holding and family life of the peasant— 


agriculturist. By appealing to the preju- 
dices and loyalties in the minds of the 
individual citizens, the nation has been 
made a mythical homestead, and its citi- 
zens have been willing to die in defense 
of its so-called rights and honor. 

-In the early part of this period the 
myth approached reality, but with the 
growing economic interdependence of the 
nations, it has become less and less real, 
until to-day, as an outworn institution, 
the independent, political state, as en- 
visaged in most people’s minds, is 
an anachronism. 

In the opinion of the author it was the 
power of the national myth in people’s 
minds that made the late war possible 


and has made recovery along the lines of. 


international unity, ably outlined by Presi- 
dent Wilson, so difficult. 

It will be impossible in the limited space 
of a review to bring forward the facts 
which M. Delaisi has marshaled in sup- 
port of his thesis; but the facts are there 
in-generous measure. M. Delaisi pays his 
respects to the racial myth, as part of 
the nationalists’ propaganda, in no un- 

certain terms. In respect to his own 
country, he says: 

“The French of to-day, for the greater 
a , are men of average height, with 


brown or auburn hair. Nevertheless, at 
Nimes, Carcassonne, or Toulouse, all the 
little children, with fine black eyes and 
brown curls, recite, in their pretty Latin 
intonation, the memorable phrase of the 
official primer: ‘Our ancestors, the Gauls, 
were very tall, their eyes were blue and 
their hair was blond.’ . .. A fragile basis, 
in very truth, on which to establish 
national unity !” 

It is especially significant to hear what 
a Freneh economist has to say of the 
policy, in which his own nation was 
a leader, which followed the Treaty 
of Versailles: 

“Each vanquished nation, retiring within 
itself, hemmed in behind its customs duties, 
isolated by its exchange, was furnishing 
a weapon against its neighbors which its 
very misery was providing. The mechan- 
ism of international trade was broken and 
commercial currents interrupted. The 
economie unity of the world, which the 
war had split into two, was now shivered 
to a hundred fragments. The situation, 
which was worse than in 1918, was a re- 
gression even from 1914. The war had 
settled nothing and the peace had repaired 
nothing. It was the most complete failure 
of which history has a record. All the 
governments, true to an outworn tradition, 


grappled with a world problem along - 


strictly national lines. They attempted to 
split up the economic unity of the world 
to suit the convenience of national politics. 
In a word, they interpreted the data of 
an industrial world according to concepts 
belonging to an agrarian myth; and all 
was approved by parliaments and public 
opinion who were nurtured on the same 
principles. But facts do not adapt them- 
selves to the errors of mankind. In mat- 
ters economic, every error has a sanction 
which is ruin. No greater ordeal was 
ever inflicted on misguided humanity, nor 
has any revealed more clearly the extent 
of the errors committed.” 

In his concluding chapter the author 
gives his reasons for the belief that 
through such instrumentalities as _ the 
League of Nations, the World Court, the 
International Labor Office, and the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the grip 
of the nationalistic myth may be lessened. 
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He does not believe that nations will dis- 
appear, but that they will no longer claim 
for themselves powers impossible for them 
to possess. Economic interdependence is 
being increasingly recognized and the 
nationalist trouble-makers, whether they 
be beneficiaries of productive tariffs, im- 
perialistic exploiters, big army and navy 
men, or patriotic societies, will have to 
leave the field. He predicts an inter- 
to the federal 
government of the United States, in many 
respects; and if that be treason, the 
French patrioteers will have to make the 
most. of it. 

This is a book which should be read 
and pondered by every serious student of 
international relations, and it is especially 
commended to those who believe that 
America can live by herself alone—not 
the less so because it is written by an 
eminent French scholar who is neither a 
Bolshevist nor one of the much maligned 
“parlor pinks.” 


> “A ny” 
May Atcorr. A Memorr. By Caroline 
Ticknor. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


$3.00. 

Of late, the Alcott family has had its 
full share of public notice. Not long ago, 
Mrs. Morrow’s biography of the sage of 
“Fruitlands” attracted wide attention. 
Mrs. Cheney’s Life and Letters of the 
author of Little Women has just been 
republished in an edition considerably en- 
larged. .And now comes, from the same 
publishing house, in attractive form, Miss 
Ticknor’s memoir of the youngest daughter 
of the same unique household. Every- 
body who knows Little Women—and who 
does not?—knows that Amy, fourth mem- 
ber of that immortal sisterhood, was 
drawn from Louisa Alecott’s youngest 
sister, whose traits and personality were 
practically identical with those of her 
imaginary prototype. What the public 
has not known heretofore is that Abba 
May Alcott, her mother’s namesake, was 
a young woman endowed with not a few 
gifts of personal charm and intellectual 
vigor. The beauty of the family, popular 
with all who came within reach of her 
magnetic personality, measurably pro- 
tected by her mother and sisters from the 
hardships and anxieties which fell fo 
their lot, she developed enough talent as 
a painter to have two of her canvases 
hung in the Paris Salon. She lived much 
of her adult life abroad where, in her late 
thirties, she married a Swiss, - Ernest 
Nieriker, and died there, in 1879, a month 
after the birth of a daughter. The 
memorials of this life, so tragically cut 
short, Miss Ticknor has gathered into a 
volume impressive not only for the pathos 
of its details, and its vivid picture of a 
vanished era, but for the discriminating 
sympathy which has guided the hand of 
its author. From the letters, journals, 
and recollections put at her disposal, Miss 
Ticknor has selected exactly what was 
necessary to bring out the dramatic ele- 
ments in her story, together with the cen- 
tral factors in the personality of her sub- 
ject. The result is a human document al- 
ways interesting, at times so touching that 
we defy even the most hardened reader to 
read it with eyes altogether dry. Reading 
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between the lines, one gets the impression 
that, with all her loveliness of character 
and person, May Alcott possessed some 
traits not so admirable. In not a few 
ways, she was spoiled and selfish. After 
all, the real heroine of the Alcott story 
was Louisa, with her sturdy common 
sense, her humor, her steadfast applica- 
tion of her gifts, her courage, her patience, 
her persistent sacrifice of self to win ease 
and comfort for her parents and sisters. 
Hers is one of the great chapters of Ameri- 
can literary biography, to which this 
memoir of her sister brings added luster. 
A charming Prelude by Daniel Chester 
French, the sculptor, telling how from 
May Alcott he received his first encourage- 
ment to embark upon a profession in 
which he has won a plentitude of laurels, 
makes an interesting addition to this mov- 
ing story of a short life. AS. Ef 


Pragmatic Pedagogy 


THE GOLDEN RULE City. A Course in Reli- 
gious Education Based on Activities. By Edna 
M. Bonser. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

A fascinating book. It is an account 
of a real project carried out successfully 
in a school in Edgewater, N.J., by the 
author. It is based on the theory, now 
generally accepted, that activity is the 
great teacher. Ideals are best taught by 
putting them into practice. The experi- 
ment here described is that of building a 
city and learning through doing. The whole 
project is described, step by step, illus- 
trative material of various sorts is brought 
in, stories are told, hymns are suggested, 
and the whole thing makes one want to 
be a junior child again and go over this 
delightful course. All in all, this is the 
best project we have seen for juniors. 
It is not sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of sentimental evangelicalism, but is 
hearty, healthy and religious. E.F. 


A Cleric Looks at the Church 


By Herbert 
New York: The Century Company. 


A New Gop FoR AMERICA. 
Parrish. 
$2.00. 


The rector of an Episcopal church in 
New Brunswick, N.J., Dr. Parrish is 
widely known as an essayist and author. 
He is also a prophet for a new day in 
liberal religion. The titles of some of his 
chapters are challenging: “The Chimera 
of Church Union,” “The Break-Up of 
Protestantism,” “The Biology of Religion,” 
“From Authority to Experience,’ “A New 
God for America.” The new God turns 
out to be the immanent God, perhaps 
transcending Personality, scarcely a new 
idea. Church union will never come, be- 
cause a united church would stifle in- 
dividuality, would become an overbearing 
authority, and would call loudly for the 
establishment of another church, protes- 
tant in character. The only church union 
possible is a union of aim and purpose. 
Protestantism is breaking up, churches 
are empty, most of them are housed in 
ugly buildings, and their services are per- 
functory and devoid of beauty. The 
chapter on the biology of religion main- 
tains that the religious faculty is an in- 
tegral part of the human equipment, and 
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is the working-out into conduct and char- 
acter of the creative force of God; but so 
is every achievement of the human spirit. 
Edison in his laboratory, meditating, plan- 
ning, experimenting, is preparing for the 
manifestation of God’s power through 
him, although he may not know it, just 
as really as is the saint on his knees 
waiting for the revelation of God. Dr. 
Parrish thinks that it would be a whole- 
some thing if the state had some measure 
of control over the church. He says that 
that day is coming, though it may be far 
off. This change will be hastened by the 
meddling of the church in the affairs of 
the state, as in prohibition. State control 
of religion would make religious educa- 
tion reasonably uniform, would stop the 
jarring wars of the sects, and would make 
religion respectable. - Dr. Parrish writes 
vigorously and provocatively. He is some- 
times a bit smart, often staccato. But 
he speaks with a modern voice. He loves 
the church, and criticizes it only to cor- 
rect its faults. His vision of the future 
is that “the American religion must be a 
religion that will at once engage the en- 
thusiasm of the masses and at the same 
time justify itself to the enlightened and 
critical intelligence of our people. It must 
have simplicity and dignity. It must in- 
clude beauty. It must be real. It must 
demonstrate actual power.” E. F. 


A Foolish Virgin 

BEHOLD, THE, BRIDEGROOM. A Play in Three 
Acts. By George Kelly. Boston: Little, Brown 
é Company. $1.50. 

As one of America’s leading playwrights, 
George Kelly may be said to have defi- 
nitely arrived. Henceforth, in every his- 
tory of our native drama, mention of him 
and his work must have a place more or 
less conspicuous. During the past three 
years he has written and produced three 
plays, each better than its predecessor, 
while the latest is best of all. Mr. Kelly 
is an adept in feminine psychology. With 
a skill little short of masterly, in both 
Daisy Mayme and Craig’s Wife he por- 
trayed types of American womanhood 
familiar to every community the country 
over. To these portraits of females of our 
species, he has now added a third painted 
with an art more finished and more force- 
ful, even, than the others. Behold, the 
Bridegroom is a tragedy, whose central 
figure is a poor little rich girl, a young 
woman thoroughly typical of these times. 
The only daughter of an extremely 
wealthy widower, wanting for nothing of 
temporal possessions, she has grown up 
amid luxurious surroundings, but with 
little real education. Pretty, spoiled, law- 
less, after the fashion of her class, she 
has gone the pace. .When the harm has 
been done, with the setting-in of disillu- 
sion, there comes to her real love for a 
worthy man. The result is tragedy, stark 
and grim. The story is told in dialogue 
pared down to bare essentials, brief, terse, 
direct. Every sentence carries meaning, 
has important bearing on the plot's de- 
velopment, and without a _ superfluous 
word. What few characters there are, 
are integral factors in the unfolding of 
the dramatist’s purpose, each one being 
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Cleverly drawn, as well as individually 
human. Altogether, Behold, the Bride- 
groom is a contribution to the American 
theater as notable as it is original. If 
Mr. Kelly can do anything better. than 
this, he will prove himself a genius of the 
first water. Across the title-page of his 
play he has written, as symbolical of its 
meaning, the pathetic words of his hero- 
ine: “My lamp was not trimmed and 
burning when the cry was raised; and so 
I mustn’t whine if I am not permitted to 
go into the marriage supper.” To them 
might well be added the sentence he puts 
into the mouth of his professional psycho- 
analyst: “I assure you there are more 
things in the woman heart than are 


dreamed of in materia medica.” A,B. H. 
Sleuthing 
THe Great Detective Stories. Compiled 


and edited by Willard Huntington Wright. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


It is gratifying to see Melville Davisson 
Post rightly appraised for once. Why has 
this consummate artist in detective fiction 
been so often overlooked and underrated? 
Willard Huntington Wright marvels at 
this in his introduction, and places “Uncle 
Abner” along with Dupin, Lecoq, and 
Hoimes, giving Mr. Post credit for not 
only superb craftsmanship and originality 
but literary quality as well. This is a 
sample of the discernment shown by the 
editor in his introduction, which is a 
compact, informing analysis and history 
of the detective story. Some readers, 
however, will not forgive Mr. Wright for 
mentioning the solution of some of the 
stories. Those aspiring to write this type 
of fiction will do well to digest what is 
said about its raw materials, its technique, 
and its ethics—matters covered more fully 
in Carolyn Wells’s ‘““The Technique of the 
Mystery Story.” 

Mr. Wright’s anthology is chronological; 
it shows the evolution of the modern de- 
tective story from the time of Poe on- 
ward. Herein lies the reason why, to 
sophisticated readers, several of the stories 
seem “tame.” Each one is selected, not 
primarily because it is the best by the 
particular writer, but because it is the 
most representative, because it embodies 
the important elements, as Mr. Wright 
sees them, of the author’s contribution 
to this genre. But there are many in- 
triguing yarns here that do not otherwise 
appear under one cover. The Oracle of 
the Dog by G. K. Chesterton—yes, the 
Chesterton—is one of the best short de- 
tective stories in type. The Straw Man, 
by Mr. Post, commandeers the reader’s 
attention straight through to “Uncle 
Abner’s” solution—the same solution, by 
the way, as that worked out in an actual 
case by a noted Continental criminologist 
and recorded by Mr. Post in The Man 
Hunters. But why does the editor in his 
introduction so perfunctorily note the 
work of 8. S. Van Dine, whose Philo Vance 
carries psychological methods of crime de- 
tection to such daring and perfect lengths? 
Van Dine is a nom de plume, and Mr. 
Wright is one of the current guesses as 


to the author’s identity. Is Mr. Wright 
unduly modest? ad LM. na 


’ 
_ 
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The Jolly Rogers’ Spring Vacation 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part I 


“So, of course”’—Nancy Rogers snatched 
a breath and went on with her exciting 
spring vacation plans—“we’ll camp in the 
cottage Aunt Sally uses in summer. It’s 
lots cozier than the Lodge.” 

“TI suppose we’d freeze solid in that big 


rustic Lodge,” said Connie Brooke, the | 


quieter twin. 

“Be mummies till they thawed us out in 
June,” giggled Wilmette, Nancy’s pretty 
younger sister. 

“Oh, Nancy!” exploded Carla, the 
chatty twin, rapturously, ‘“‘you’re a perfect 
darling to have such a thrilling: scheme! 
Why, it’s almost as wonderful as a flight 
to the South Pole with ‘Lindy’ !” 

“We asked Jane and Polly, but they 
ean’t go,’ Nancy went on. “Poor Jane’s 
going to spend her vacation having her 
tonsils out, and Polly’s mother is too 
nervous.” Naney sniffed. “Thinks Polly 
might be kidnapped by bears, or get snow- 
bound or something. As if spring didn’t 
start a whole week ago!” 

Wilmette and the twins laughed. They 
knew, and Nancy knew, that spring in the 
Rockies is very often winter merely get- 
ting its second wind. But that made it 
all the more thrilling. The twins were 
_ distinetly for it. It was just like “the 
Jolly Rogers” to think of such a lark. 

“T’ye been aching to go up ever since 
Aunt Sally left us a key on her way to San 
Diego,’ explained Nancy with a joyous 
wriggle. “Dick and I wanted to go up 
holidays for winter sports. But the horrid 
thermometer did such a nose dive below 
zero, that even Mother was unreasonable. 
And she’s usually game. I dashed off a 
note to Aunt Sally yesterday and told her 
we were going.” 

“And promised to put things away when 
we left, and not strew matches around 
for the rats to play with,” added Wilmette. 

“Is Dick going with us?’ asked Carla 
hopefully, just as Connie inquired, “Who’s 
to be our keeper?” 

Nancy shook bobby red curls. “Dick’s 
a pill,’ she declared. “He’s going up 
Shadow Cafion with Dave and Hugh Col- 
burn. Hunting and ‘batching.’ Oh, well! 
Boys eat too much. We don’t want to 
cook all the time.” 

“Speaking of boys,” put in Carla, “isn’t 
it a shame about Jack Randall? Running 
away his last year in High School. I 
didn’t dream he’d ever do such a thing.” 

“Well, we're all for Jack,” said Nancy 
stoutly. “He hasn’t been the same boy 
since his mother died. You know she 
and Mother were great friends. Jack’s 
dad is pretty hard on him. As if any 
father wouldn’t be proud of a boy that’s 
president of the debating society as well 
as first violin in the orchestra, and a 
dandy sprinter besides! Dick looked up 
to Jack as a hero.” : 


. 


“Someone told Dick that Mr. Randall 
was going to send Jack away to military 
school and he’d hate that,’ put in Wil- 
mette. “You know he was always sketch- 
ing when he wasn’t taking pictures with 
his camera, or practicing his music. He 
worked at the Lodge last summer and 
Aunt Sally liked him a lot.” 

“Well, his father is worried enough 
now,’ remarked Connie. ‘He has tele- 
graphed to the Coast—Jack’s grandmother 
is out there. And I guess he’d give any- 
thing to have Jack at home again.” 


Here Nancy remembered something. 
fairly important. 
“By the way, twins, your mother’ll 


have to chaperon us.” ; 

Wilmette groaned. If that wasn’t just 
like Nancy! Mrs. Rogers had tried to 
impress on her careless eldest daughter 
that it was asking quite a favor of any 
woman. 

“T can’t think of anyone who would leap 
at the chance,” she had said at the break- 
fast table. ‘‘To cook three meals a day 
on a wood stove, run the risk of getting 
frost-bitten, and probably turn gray rescu- 
ing you from snowdrifts or a bottomless 
mountain lake, not to mention sleeping in 
an unheated bedroom—” 

“Goodness! You sound cheerful.” Nancy 
shrugged. “You know you'd go yourself 
in a jiffy if you weren’t tied up at that 
old business college.” 

Mrs. Rogers’ dark eyes danced. Nancy 
was right. But as head of the family now, 
she must let the job come first. All she 
could do was to send her three energetic 
hopefuls off warmly clad, safeguarded as 
far as possible, and trust them to return 
to her “as they were.” She had hoped the 
girls’ capable “gym” teacher could go, but 
Miss Norris was leaving for Wyoming. 

Now, in the face of Nancy’s casual re- 
mark, Carla Brooke replied calmly, 
“Mother’ll love to go. Won’t she, Con?” 

And Connie nodded, “Of course.” So 
that was that. 

Mrs. Brooke was a gentle little woman, 
usually agreeable to anything the twins 
set their hearts on. It was with secret 
misgivings that Mrs. Rogers told her ex- 
cited daughters good-by that gray morn- 
ing in late March. Dick and the Colburn 
boys had started for Shadow Cafion the 
day before. 

The weather man, always a trial to 
Nancy, had been as disagreeable as pos- 
sible. “Snow and colder’ was his forecast 
in the morning paper. 

“Oh, very well! Though he misses it 
three thirds of the time!’’ grumbled Nancy 
as Wilmette squeezed an extra sweater 
and another pair of wool socks into a 
bursting bag. 

When the four girls and Mrs. Brooke 
alighted at the lonely little station that 
afternoon, the cafion wore a spectral look. 
The pines and spruces stood out, somber 
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green against the brooding grayness of 
earth and sky. There were drifts and 
patches of snow left from a recent storm, 
but the rocky trails and exposed slopes 
were brown, swept bare by the keen north 
wind. Wilmette’s beauty-loving soul spied 
a clump of brave little anemones at once. 

“It will clear up by morning,” Nancy 
predicted confidently, as they stood in the 
midst of luggage and looked for the plump, 
genial old storekeeper, who always met 
every train. There was no one in sight, 
and investigation dealt a stunning blow. 
The ancient building of native stone and 
logs was locked up tight. Green blinds 
masked the windows. 

Nancy and Wilmette stared blankly at 
each other. What were they to do for 
supplies? They had all brought things 
cooked, ready for a quick supper; but, of 
course, they had planned to stock up at 
Mr. Brown’s. It was incredible that he 
should betray them in this fashion. 

“What shall we do?’ asked Mrs. Brooke 
helplessly, and drew her furs more closely 
around her. Nancy clutched at all her 
confidence, though her voice sounded 
hollow. 


“Oh, don’t worry! ‘Troutvale is only 


Faith 


He who has seen 
Wind-flowers, breeze-caressed, 
Swaying in new grasses, 

In May woods; 


He who has seen 

White roses, sun bestreamed, 
Climbing over stone walls, 
Down by the sea; 


He who has seen 

Asters, blue behaloed, 
Twinkling through gold leaves, 
On October days; 


He who has seen 

Tall reeds, ice bejeweled, 
Tinkling to the North wind, 
Down on the marshes; 


He who has seen these things, 
Has heard a song from heaven, 
Has seen a poet’s poem, 

Has seen the Hand of God. 


—B. T. 


Sentence Sermon 
Ye are the temple of the living God. 
—2 Cor. vi. 16. 


two miles up the railroad. Funny we 


‘didn’t know about Mr. Brown, though.” 


Wilmette produced a crumb of discom- 
fort from her memory. She did believe 
she heard Aunt Sally mention that the 
Browns had gone to California for the 
winter. The mail always went to Trout- 
yale, anyway. Mr. Brown had brought it 
over himself to oblige his customers. 

“Tt’s snowing this minute,’ announced 
Mrs. Brooke nervously. “Hadn’t we bet- 
ter go ahead to the cottage?” 

So, gathering up bundles and baggage, 
the two Jolly Rogers, now rather sober, 
and their comrades crossed the creek and 
followed the trail that twisted and climbed 
among the pines until it brought them, 
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breathless but exhilarated, to a big rustic 
lodge and its scattered summer cottages. 

Rosy of cheek and bright of eye, Nancy 
reached with a flourish into her pocket 
for the key. “Open Seasame!” she said, 
and looked queer. She fumbled deeper, 
and then sheepishly faced the others. “It’s 
gone!” she faltered. ‘‘There’s a Lole in my 
pocket.” . 

For a split second, gloom was as ap- 
parent as the snow-cioud overhead. Then 
with a laugh, Wilmette waved a rescuing 
hand. 

“Here it is! It fell right at my feet as 
we left the house. I decided to keep mum 
and make sure we didn’t have to hole up 
with the chipmunks. Though we could 
have pried up a window, no doubt.” 

All were visibly relieved as the door to 
Aunt Sally’s snug cottage swung open. A 
basket of cones and small pine knots stood 
near the hearth. The twins, good Girl 
Scouts, soon had a blazing fire that 
erackled warm greeting. 
and Wilmette disposed bags and hauled 
out blankets, Mrs. Brooke, good housewife 
that she was, started a fire in the kitchen 
range. j 

“What about water?’ she called in dis- 
may. The pipes above the sink yielded 
nothing. Nancy rushed in with apologies. 

“I forgot! They have to turn off the 
water, of course. But there’s a spring 
down in the gulch this side of the Lodge.” 

“We'll go,” offered Wilmette and Connie, 
and away they ran with two pails apiece. 

Mrs. Brooke gazed out the back window 
at the great brown Lodge, half hidden in 
evergreens. It was perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards above the cottage. 

“Aunt Sally always has someone up here 
keep an eye on the place,” said Nancy, 
taking an inventory of the pantry. 
“Hurrah! There’s tea and coffee and 
canned milk. And cornmeal and flour in 
tin cans. Aunt Sally told us to help our- 
selves to her good jam over in the cellar, 
so we won’t starve. To-morrow we'll hike 
over to Troutvale for supplies.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad I’m here! It’s simply 
perfect,” sighed Carla. 

“Where is the nearest neighbor?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Brooke. It.was snowing in 
earnest now. It seemed that over “that 
turnip-shaped hill beyond the Lodge” there 
‘was a chicken ranch. And Nancy planned 
to go there for eggs and milk, as the 
rancher also had cows. : 

“I’m glad Mother filled our thermos 
‘bottle with cocoa,” said Nancy hungrily, 
as she and Carla set the table. “There’s 
ham to fry and rolls, and boiled potatoes 


to brown, and um! your cup cakes—here 


come the water carriers!” 

Wilmette and Connie burst in with 
slopping pails and excited chatter. 

“We saw a light in the Lodge when we 
were down there—” 

“A teeny one that moved around sort 
of spooky—” 

“And we decided to be brave and find 
out; so we went and knocked at the back 
door—” 

(Duet) “And nobody answered !” 

Mrs. Brooke sat down weakly on the 
wood box. Nancy refused to show alarm. 

“You're just trying to scare us,” she 
declared. ‘‘To-morrow is April first.” 


While Nancy. 
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“We did see a light, didn’t we, Connie?” 
Wilmette was indignant. ‘And we heard 
a dog howling away off. It sounded like 
it was in distress, didn’t it, Connie?” 

“Oh, let’s be sensible and eat supper,” 
suggested Carla, nibbling a doughnut. “Or 
I’m likely to turn cannibal.” 

Just as they sat down there was a 
sharp jangle, and everyone jumped. 

“The telephone!” gasped Nancy plainly 
startled. 

“B-but it only connects with the Lodge,” 
reminded Wilmette, rather pale. 

“Of course. That’s what is funny,” 
murmured Nancy, but she moved briskly 
to the telephone inside the sitting-room 
door. 

“Hello!” she said, like a challenge. 
Then she shook the instrument impatiently. 
“Nobody answers.” She turned wide eyes 
on the four waiting breathlessly at the 
table. “But—I heard someone whistle.” 

(To be concluded) 
[All rights reserved] - 
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M. LOUISE C, HASTINGS 
Open Your Eyes! 


The sun is hiding 

Just over the hill. 

You think you’ve lost it? 
Silent and still, 

’T will soon be shining 

As brightly as ever. 

The trouble’s our vision— 
The sun shines forever! 


The Bluebird 


Brave little Bluebird, 

As you came by 

Did you paint your wings 
With the azure sky? 


I hear your music 

High in the air; 

You’re the Spirit of Spring 
When the trees are bare! 


te 
The British Empire’s “Lindy” 


Just as Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
is the flying hero of the American people, 
so Captain Bert Hinkler, born in Aus- 
tralia, is the flying hero of the British 
Empire. 

Captain Hinkler’s fame rests on his 
marvelous flight from London, England, 
to Australia—a distance of more than 
10,000 miles—in sixteen days. He flew 
alone in a plane known as the Ayro-Avian, 
so small that when its wings are folded, 
it may be run into a garage of average 
size. It is equipped with an engine of less 
than eighty horsepower, and costs only 
about three thousand dollars. The British 
people claim that Captain Hinkler set the 
following five world records in his flight: 

Fastest flight from England to Australia. 

Longest light plane flight. 

Longest solo (flying alone) flight. 

Fastest flight from England to India. © 

Fastest non-stop flight from London to 
Rome—1,100 miles in fourteen hours. 

Though the American people will gladly 
admit that Captain Hinkler made a won- 
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derful flight, they will hardly agree with 
Sir Robert Horne, former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the British Cabinet, 
who said: 

“Captain Hinkler has outclassed Colonel 
Lindbergh’s achievement. This flight is 
the most encouraging and inspiring that 
has taken place, and has relieved the 
whole British race of the feeling that it 
has been outclassed in recent years in air 
developments. Hinkler’s flight required 


3 
| 


endurance over long periods, and patient — 


courage of an exceptional order. This 
flight is the greatest single achievement 
in the history of aviation.” 

Captain Hinkler’s flight was mostly over 
land, and his longest non-stop flight was 
1,100 miles. Colonel Lindbergh, on the 
other hand, in his non-stop flight from 
New York to Paris, flew a distance of more 
than 3,600 miles—largely over the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Captain Hinkler followed this route. 

February 7—London to Rome, 1,100 
miles. 

February 8—Rome to Malta, 500, miles. 

February 9—Malta to Tebrock, Tripoli, 
700 miles. “ 

February 10-11—Tripoli to Ramleh, 
Egypt, 700 miles. 

February 12—HEgypt to Basra, 
(formerly Mesopotamia), 900 miles. 

February 13—Irak to Jask, Persia, 700 
miles. hoa: 

February 14—Persia to Karachi, India, 
600 miles. 

February 15—Karachi to Cawnpore, 
India, 600 miles. | 

February 16—Cawnpore to Calcutta, 
India, 600 miles. 

February 17—Caleutta 
Burma, 800 miles. 

February 18—Rangoon to Victoria Point, 
Burma, 500 miles. 

February 19—Victoria Point to Singa- 
pore, 500 miles. 

February 20—Singapore to Bandong, 
Java, 600 miles. 

February 21—Java to Bima, Island of 
Sumbawa, 900 miles. : 

February 22—Sumbawa to Port Darwin, 
Australia, 1,000 miles. 

Of his flight, Captain Hinkler himself 
says, in part: 

“The part of the flight I feared most 
was that from London to Rome. I felt 
that success was certain if I could only 
clear Europe and its fogs. Rome was a 
welcome sight. After that, for a long 
time, I seem to remember nothing but end- 
less stretches of desert. A whole day I 
was lost in Libya. Of India I remember 
three things—blistering heat, air currents 
that threw us about like a shuttlecock, 
and endless crowds of kind-hearted people 
pressing hospitality upon us. Whenever 
the Hast Indies are mentioned, I shall 
think of rainstorms and my gallant little 
machine plowing on through rain so 
heavy one couldn’t see the ground. The 
last stage, from Bima to Port Darwin, I 
shall never forget. I flew for hour after 
hour over an unbroken expanse of sea 
with not a ship in sight, guided only by 
my compass. Almost to the minute I cal- 
culated, land appeared on the starboard. 
It was the first glimpse of my native soil 
for eight years.” ; 
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tes in an Age of Science? — 


_ Religious Education Association grapples with a Palen: 


problem in Philadelphia meeting 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATORS all over the 
country look to the annual convention 

of the Religious Education Association as 
the occasion for a mental clearing house 
This year the 
convention met in Philadelphia, Pa., where 


most of its activities were housed in the 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel; 


and educators 


from all over the country, to the number 


from Tuesday, 


of about six hundred, were in session 

March 6, to Friday, 

March 9. ; 
Sir Robert A. Falconer, chancellor of 


; the University of Toronto, was the presi- 
dent, and his annual address set the key- 


note of the convention. He said among 
other things that the subtle influence of 


‘science permeated all life, and that reli- 


gious practices are being modified, es- 


pecially those which rely upon the super- 


natural. 


‘that natural law is universal; 


The expressions of the conven- 
tion ranged widely. Prof. James B. Pratt 
of Williams College said: ‘If what science 
claims is true, we are met by the fact 
and that 
entails a complete loss of divine revela- 
tion, the passing of all belief in peti- 
tional prayer, and a surrender of the idea 
of a personal God.” On the other hand, 
Father Cooper of the Roman Catholic 
Church declared that science and religion 
were lying down together very amicably. 

The Religious Education Association is 


probably the only organization in the 
country which could hold together such a 


diversity of opinions as were expressed 
in the course of this convention. The 
liberals were of course in a large majority, 
and their opinions and practices were 
most vocal. 

The general conclusion seemed to be 
that science has a right to be heard, and 
that her mandates must be obeyed; but 
there was also the opinion frequently ex- 
pressed that there are regions in which 
science does not speak the only word. 
Philosophy and poetry and art all have 
a right to be heard; and when the final 
verdict is made up, all the elements in 


the case will have to be consulted. One 


heard frequent references to the fact that 
people do not know it all—that they are 


still seeking, and that they should take 


their children into their confidence; 


_the responsibilities of life. 


that 
church schools should emphasize a com- 
panionship in quest, in which teachers and 
pupils must unite. An air of wistfulness 
and wonder might well characterize deal- 
ings with children in training them for 
; One heard 
frequent references to the purposes of the 
Religious Education Association, which 
were affirmed to be to inspire educational 


forces with the religious ideal and to in- 


spire religious forces with the educational 


_idea, and to keep before the public mind 
_the ideal of religious education and a 
‘sense of its need and value. | 


The convention as a whole was the re- 


flection of the spirit and the skill of its 


secretary, Dr. John M. Artman, who was 
unfortunately prevented by illness from 
attending. There were various luncheons 
and dinners. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia gave a luncheon to the 
convention on Wednesday, which was ad- 
dressed by representatives of three diverse 
faiths. The directors and ministers of 
religious education had a luncheon on 
Tuesday. On Thursday the graduates of 
Teachers College and Union Seminary 
lunched together under the leadership of 
Angus H. MacLean. On Thursday a meet- 
ing of six hundred persons gathered for 
the annual dinner of the Association. 
They were presided over by Prof. A. Dun- 
can Yokum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. There were speeches by President 
Donald J. Cowling of Carleton College, 
Prof. John M. Cooper of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and Prof. Rufus M. 
Jones of Haverford. One of the most 
brilliant addresses was by Prof. F. 8S. C. 
Northrop of Yale, who said that the search 
for truth, thinking, was the most divine 
thing in man. Prof. James H. Leuba of 
Bryn Mawr, Prof. Mark May of Yale, 
Prof. Gerald B. Smith of Chicago, and 
Professor Hartshorne of Columbia all made 
distinctive contributions to the discussion. 
Friday morning was given over to reports 
on the value of research projects spon- 
sored by the Association. On Tuesday 
afternoon a delegation of ninety directors 
and ministers were given a bus trip about 
the city, in which they visited Independ- 
ence Hall, the Betsy Ross House, the 
Seaman’s Institute, the Race Street Meet- 
ing House of the Friends, and the Over- 
brook Presbyterian Church, which has a 
fine equipment for the chureh school and 
where the delegation were entertained at 
supper. 

Many Unitarians attended. On 'Thurs- 
day morning: most of them breakfasted 
together at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Among them were Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, Dr. L. Walter 
Mason, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Rev. 
William A. Vrooman, Rev. Alson H. Rob- 
inson and Mrs. Robinson, Rey. Joseph 8. 
Loughran, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, George 
G. Davis, Kenneth McDougall, Miss Ger- 
trude Taft, Mrs. F. Goodell, Waitstill H. 
Sharp, and Edwin Fairley. Several of 
these people were heard with profit in the 
discussion. 

One came away from the convention 
feeling that the forces of religious educa- 
tion were very much on the alert, and 
that an adjustment is on the way by 
which science will contribute to religion 
and religion will profit greatly by the 
adoption of a scientific spirit. 

The officers for next year will be: 
President, Prof. William Adams Brown 
of Union Theological Seminary; vice- 
president, Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Teachers 
College, New York City; and recording 
secretary, Prof. William D. Schermerhorn 
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of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. George G. Davis of the American 
Unitarian Association is elected to the 
board of directors, of which Dr. Samuel 


‘A. Eliot is already a member. 


Y. P. R. U. Speakers at Shoals— 
1928 Plans and Persons 


The Young People’s Religious Union has 
drawn on the West in making up its pro- 
gram for the 1928 conferences at the 
Isles of Shoals, which open June 23 and 
continue to July 7. The principal speakers 
for the second week are to be Rev. BH. 
Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Rey. Edwin C. Palmer of Lincoln, 
Neb., each of whom will give a course 
of daily talks. The themes of lectures 
have not been formulated, but they will 
deal with the philosophy of living, a topic 
in which the young people are unfail- 
ingly interested. 

The courses of addresses the first week 
will be given by Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli 
of Jamestown, N.Y., and Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn of Taunton, Mass. There 
will be daily conferences on Y. P. R. U. 
problems as usual, with Miss Harriet 
Knowlton in charge of this feature. 

The Sunday preachers for the young 
people will be Dr. Horace Westwood of 
Hingham, Mass., mission preacher for the 
Laymen’s League, and Rey. Harold G. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass. 

Hugo Carlborg of the Westminster 
Church, Providence, R. I., is general chair- 
man of the Shoals Committee this year. 
Associated with him are Miss Faustina 
Wade, Woburn, Mass., who has charge of 
registration; Dana Greeley, Lexington, 
Mass., sports; Winthrop Southworth, Jr., 
Providence, R.I., life guard; Miss Bliza- 
beth Hall, Braintree, Mass., Sandpiper; 
David Stickney, Montclair, N.J., social; 
Miss Harriet Knowlton, conferences; Law- 
rence Ballard and Miss Deborah Webster, 
Lexington, Mass.; Arthur W. Olsen, West 
Somerville, Mass.; Miss Virginia Freder- 
ick, Dorchester, Mass. 

The usual well-rounded program, with 
attention to recreational needs as well as 
to mental and spiritual stimulation, is 
being worked out by the committee in 
preparation for the summer. 


Mrs. Lombard’s Bequests 


Several bequests to Unitarian churches 
are contained in the will of the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Lombard, in addition to the 
legacy of $1,000 to the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society already noted. To the 
First Church in Plymouth, Mass., she 
leaves $1,000; to All Souls Church in 
Schenectady, N.Y., $1,000; to the First 
Unitarian Church of Ellsworth, Me., $500; 
and to the Unitarian Church in Athol, 
Mass., $500. Her husband, the late Rey. 
Charles P. Lombard, held pastorates in 
these parishes. He was ordained in the 
Ellsworth church, and served it from 1878 
to 1881. 

Mrs. Lombard died in Plymouth, Febru- 
ary 7. She had lived in that town for 
the nearly forty years since her husband 
came there as the minister. Her obituary 
was published in Tur Reeister of March 1. 
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Bishop Jozan in Boston 


Service in Second Church, with Hungarian Unitarian delegates 
to Kossuth celebration in attendance ‘ 


NITARIANS and their friends of 

Greater Boston will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet Rt. Rev. Nicholas Jozan, 
bishop of the Unitarian Hungarian 
churches, and several Hungarian Unita- 
rians who came with him as a part of the 
large pilgrim committee which made the 
trip from Hungary to be present at the 
unveiling of the Kossuth monument in 
New York, March 15. 

Bishop Jozan and four of his Unitarian 
colleagues arrived in Boston Wednesday 
evening, March 28, and on Thursday eve- 
ning (to-day) will be present at a public 
meeting at eight o’clock, in the Second 
Church. Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen will give addresses of 
welcome, and Dr. Eugene Kozma of Buda- 
pest will speak briefly in French. Bishop 
Jozan will then give the main address. 
The Second Church choir will assist in 
the service, which it is hoped will fill the 
church with friends interested in Unita- 
rianism in the Old World. The Unitarian 
ministers who attend will assemble in the 
hall of the parish house at 7.30 P.mM., and 
enter the church in a body. The church 
doors will be opened at 7.30 P.M. 

Immediately after the meeting in the 
church a reception for the distinguished 
guests from Hungary will be held in the 
parish house. All are cordially invited 
to remain for this feature of the evening. 

Bishop Jozan and his companions have 
been guests of the American Unitarian 
Association to-day. This morning Bishop 
Jozan met with the Unitarian Commis- 
sion for Hungarian Relief, and at the 
same time Dr. Eugene Kozma conferred 
with the officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association on the mission house at 


Budapest. This noon they were guests at 
a staff luncheon of the Association at the 
Women’s Republican Club, and this after- 
noon is being spent in a visit to Harvard 
University and some of the places of his- 
toric interest in Boston. 

Bishop Jozan is already known to many 
people in Boston, where he made one of 
the addresses at the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals in 1907, to 
which he was a delegate, and where he 
participated in the centenary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in 1925. He 
was sent to the Kossuth celebration by 
the Upper House of the Hungarian Par- 
liament, of which he is a member, and 
spoke on behalf of that body at the dedi- 
eation of the monument. 

Dr. Eugene Kozma, a distinguished bar- 
rister, was sent by the Municipal Council 
of Budapest. He is a member of the Chief 
Consistory of the Unitarian Church in 
Hungary, and is the principal office bearer 
of the Mission House in Budapest, founded 
in 1921 by American and British Unita- 
rians. The other members of the party 
which has come to Boston are also promi- 
nent in their respective churches. These 
include Dr. and Mrs. Kozma of Szeged 
and Mr. Kovacs, all of whom represented 
at the Kossuth celebration the counties 
in which they reside in Hungary. 

These Hungarian guests are making a 
brief visit to Boston because they must 
rejoin their party in order to sail for 
home from New York at midnight Friday. 
They accompanied the remainder of the 
delegation to Washington, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo, from which last-named city they 
came directly to Boston. 


Personals 


Rey. Arthur T. Brown, formerly minis- 
ter of Unitarian churches in Evanston, 
Til., and Wollaston, Mass., is now a field 
investigator on the income and expendi- 
ture study being made by the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council of New 
York City. The study covers all the 1,200 
social service agencies of the city, and a 
period of seventeen years from 1910 
to. 1926. 


Dy. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., preached at Princeton University 
March 4. This was the first time that a 
Unitarian clergyman has oceupied the 
University pulpit. 


Dorothy Raynor, a member of the 
newly organized American Opera, is a 
Unitarian who was formerly active in 
young people’s work. As Dorothy Peter- 
son, she was secretary of the Y. P. R. U. 
Society of the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., at the time 
that her future husband, Clinton Raynor, 
was the president. For five years she 


was soloist for the First Parish Church 
in Milton, Mass. In the Boston, Mass., 
performances of this company, she sang 
the parts of Frasquita in “Carmen” and 
of Cherubino in “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
She has also sung in Boston with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and the Handel and 
Haydn Society. 


Colonel Frank L. Locke, who was for 
twenty years president of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, recently 
took up his duties as director of personnel 
in the Division of Industrial Co-operation 
and Research of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. Locke is an 
alumnus of the Institute, Class of 1886, and 
has completed a second five-year term as 
alumni representative on the Corporation. 


Rey. Charles J. Dutton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Erie, Pa., who 
has written several mystery and detective 
novels, is the author of “The Clutching 
Hand,” anothér detective yarn on the 
spring list of Dodd, Mead and Co- 
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Rey. Henry G. Ives of Amherst, Mass., 
is giving a course of sermons Sunday eve- 
nings during Lent, at St. Paul’s Church 
(Episcopal), in Peabody, Mass. The min- | 
ister of the church is Rey. J. J. Cogan. 


Charles Dutton, the oldest member of 
Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., passed 
his ninetieth birthday February 28. 


Rey. Charles E. Snyder of the First 
Unitarian Church in Sioux City, Iowa, was 
the speaker at the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, February 17. 


Rey. Eugene M. Cosgrove, minister of 
Unity Church in Hinsdale, Ill., has com- 
posed the music of a “Meditation,” the 
‘words of which beginning, “Keep me 
to-day in shelt’ring flame,” are adapted 
from Fiona MacLeod. It is arranged for 
mixed voices. 


Bertrand T. Wheeler, chief engineer for 
the Maine Central Railroad for the last 
fifteen years, who died in Portland, Maine, 
March 20, was a layman of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, in Portland. He was 
formerly superintendent of streets in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and construction engineer with 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. 


A reproduction of a new portrait of 
Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter Academy, 
done by Caroline Thurber, was published 
in The Boston Evening Transcript of 
March 14. Professor Tufts is a regional 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association and has completed fifty years 
of service at Exeter. 


Prof. Dexter Perkins of the department 
of history in the University of Rochester, 
a layman of the First Unitarian Church in 
Rochester, N.Y., has been elected secretary 
of the American Historical Association. 


In one of a series of sketches on the 
hobbies of prominent citizens of Portland, 
Maine, a writer in The Portland Hxpress 
discovers after much questioning that 
liturgics, dramatics, and music are the 
hobbies of Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, min- 
ister of the First Parish Church. 


The senior member of the congregation 
of the First Liberal Church in White 
Plains, N.Y., William Dally, died February 
3, at the age of ninety-one years. This 
parish also mourns the recent death of 
Mrs. M. B. Sloat, treasurer of the Women’s 
League of the church since its organization. 


Rey. George C. Cressey, D.D., will take 
general charge of the Unitarian parish 
at Waterville, Maine, until the summer 
vacation. He began his duties March 25 
and expects to be in residence at Water- 
ville a part of the time. 


Mrs. Preston Bradley, wife of Dr. 
Preston Bradley of the People’s Chureh 
in Chicago, Ill, was recently ordered 
South by her physician on account of ill- 
ness. Dr. Bradley accompanied her, being 
forced to cancel his engagement to give 
the addresses for a mission scheduled for 
Shelbyville, Il., March 6-8. ~ ; 
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Ruth Twiss at Cincinnati 


Assists in making plans for Ohio Valley Young 
People’s meeting—Her cordial reception 


Pies for the conference of the Ohio 
Valley Federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, June 22-25, at Clifty 
Falls, Madison, Ind., were the chief busi- 
ness before the Federation’s meetings at 
St. John’s Church, Unitarian, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 17 and 18. The presi- 
dent, John Nenninger, of the hostess city, 
was in charge. Other officers participat- 
ing included Betsey Green of Indianapolis, 
Ind., treasurer; Rose Rake of Louisville, 
Ky., secretary ; and Louis Hosch of Louis- 
ville, national director of the Y. P. R. U. 
Leaders hope that the Clifty Falls con- 


ference will bring together about fifty 


young people in the Ohio Valley. Clifty 
Falls is considered an ideal place for such 
a gathering, accessible, convenient, and 
with great scenic beauty. The conference 
will be under the general charge of John 
Nenninger and Mr. Hosch. The head- 
quarters will be at Clifty Inn, and the 
cost for the conference period will be $12. 
Miss Eleanor Hillebrant of Cincinnati is 
in charge of the registrations. 

Other committee heads are as follows: 
Miss Catherine Burkle of Louisville, 
eandle-light services; Miss Catherine 
Barker of Dayton, Ohio, social activities ; 
Miss Mary Doeppers of Indianapolis, daily 


paper, Valley Tower. Rev. G. Theodore 
Hempelmann of Louisville has been en- 
gaged as one of the speakers, and other 
features of the program are _ being 
arranged. 

The Y. P. R. U. of Dayton, Ohio, a live 
and promising group, was admitted to the 
Federation. The meeting was attended by 
young people from five churches, some 
driving 166 miles. Miss Ruth Twiss of 
Boston, Mass., secretary of the national 
Y. P. R. U., was the special guest of the 
Federation, ‘which presented her with an 
armful of roses when she arose to speak 
at the dinner. 

A special service was held in the church 
Sunday morning for the young people, 
with addresses by Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr 
on “Ideals,” and by Mr. Hempelmann on 
“The Kingdom of Youth.’ At the dinner, 
which was served at the church, the trus- 
tees of the parish were guests, and the 
chairman of the board, George A. Mun- 
zenmaier, was among the speakers, who 
also included Mr. Eisenlohr, Mr. Hempei- 
mann, Rey. John Malick, Mr. Hosch, and 
Miss Twiss. Saturday evening a largely 
attended dinner dance was held at the 
Cincinnati Club. 


Charles Grilk 


In the death of Charles Grilk, his 
friends of the Unitarian Church of Daven- 
port, Iowa, have sustained a loss that 
they will not be able to measure for many 
days. In public and private life, Mr. 
Grilk revealed a character of sterling in- 


tegrity, fearless independence, and gra- 


cious friendliness. 

Gifted with a brilliant, analytic mind, 
capable of piercing quickly to the heart 
of a problem, Charles Grilk was never- 
theless patient with those whose minds 
did not work as rapidly and accurately 
as his. Given to a fine appreciation of the 
things that are more excellent, he was 
distinguished for his power to draw forth 
the best in those who came in contact 
with him. In the councils of this church, 
as well as in many community projects of 
a business, philanthropic, or patriotic char- 
acter, his word of mediation, advice, or 
inspiration was eagerly sought, and his 
unselfish and unmeasured service earnestly 
solicited. To everything to which he gave 
himself he devoted time, effort, and means 
with generosity, and permeated it with 
that rare quality of his spirit—a genuine 
and intelligent humaneness. We found in 
Charles Grilk an unfailing source of in- 
spiration and encouragement, and life 
without him will be much more difficult, 
especially in Unitarian circles in Daven- 
port and beyond. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Grilk was 
chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
Davenport Church, and president of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. He was 
also chairman of the Davenport Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, In time past 


a 


he had served as president of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association. In every major 
project of the Davenport Church he has 
been conspicuously and unreservedly in 
the lead. He took a lively interest and 
usually some responsibility in connection 
with every major project of the com- 
munity. At the time of his death in Des 
Moines early Wednesday morning, March 
7, he was attending the Iowa Republican 
Convention representing this county. His 
death was due to apoplexy. 

It was as a boy that Charles Grilk 
came into the Unitarian Church, while 
Rey. Arthur Markley Judy was minister. 
Under his ministry the boy grew into a 
seasoned devotion to the spirit of our free 
faith. Although born in Clinton, Iowa, in 
1874, he was at home in Davenport from 
his seventh year. After a period of work 
in business and law offices following his 
schooling in the Davenport publie schools, 
young Grilk went to New England to 
attend successively the Phillips Andover 
and Phillips Exeter Academies and Har- 
vard College, from which latter institution 
he graduated in 1898. In 1902 he gradu- 
ated also from the Harvard Law School. 
During his stay at Harvard, Mr. Grilk 
was also employed as tutor and instructor 
and as Harvard correspondent of The 
Boston Globe, and became a_ personal 


‘friend of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 


After his graduation from Harvard Law 
School, Charles Grilk began that career in 
the law and in public service which was to 
be of such distinction that his passing is 
mourned by the whole community. 

In 1903 he was united in marriage to 


* To-day.” 


Miss Marion Elizabeth Mason, daughter 
of John L. Mason, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Davenport Church. To them 
were born two children—Charles, Jr., who 
died in 1923, and Louise, who has already 
shown exceptional ability as an artist. 
We shall not long remember that Charles 
Grilk has died, but we cannot forget that 
he has lived. J. F. K. 


Ministers’ Institute 


Earl C. Davis made chairman—General 
plans 


Arrangements are under way for hold- 
ing the Ministers’ Institute sessions at 
Deerfield, Mass., during the period from 
Tuesday, September 4, to Friday, Septem- 
ber 7. The change of the date from the 
second to the first week in September has 
been made in deference to the expression 
of opinion of a considerable proportion of 
those who usually attend the Institute. 
The purpose of the change was to make 
it possible for more men from the Middle 
West, and beyond, to be present at the 
Institute before opening their churches 
after the summer vacation. 

The committee on the Institute held a 
meeting late in January, at which organi- 
zation was effected, with Rev. Earl CG. 
Davis of Concord, N.H., as chairman. Be- 
side Mr. Davis, the committee comprises 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings, Rey. Frank O. 
Holmes, Dr. E. Stanton MHodgin, Rev. 
Frederic H. Kent, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rey. Sidney S. Robins, Rey. Charles P. 
Wellman, and Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe. - 

The program is well in hand and the 
details will be announced later. The In- 
stitute will center about two themes which 
will supplement each other: “Current 
Tendencies in Thought and Practice,” and 
“The Minister’s Work in the World 
The committee believes that this 
Institute will prove of great help to the 
ininisters of the fellowship. 


Washington Alliance Guests 
to Hear Charles W. Eliot II 


The All Souls Alliance of Washington, 
D.C., extends a cordial invitation to mem- 
bers of other Alliances to attend its an- 
nual Guest Day meetings, Friday, April 
20. The usual business session will be 
held at 11 a.m. 

At 12 o’clock Charles W. Eliot II will 
speak on “Plans for Washington.” After 
his address, luncheon will be served in 
the church dining room. 

Mr. Eliot is the city planner for the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission of Washington. He is a prominent 
landscape architect of Boston, Mass., as 
was his uncle, Charles Eliot. He is a son 
of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Records to Louisville Church 


The First Unitarian Chureh in Louis- 
ville, Ky., has received from the family of 
the late Rev. Fred V. Hawley, formerly 
the minister of this church, valuable his- 
torical records once given Mr. Hawley by 
‘Dr. J. H. Heywood, for forty years the 
minister. 
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Church Meetings for the Year 


They hear reports, elect officers, plan for the future 


SPOKANE, WaAsSH.—These trustees and 
officers were elected : George H. Greenwood, 
president; W. M. Leavitt, vice-president ; 
Eugene A. Barnes, treasurer; E. R. Lind- 
sey, secretary; Emil Simon, H. W. Robin- 
son, W. L. Kimmel, Mrs. Quintard John- 
son, Mrs. Ralph Hanson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Bowen, F. EH. P. Wilder, F. K. Eddy; 
chairmen of committees—H. W. Robinson, 
Budget; Mrs. Ralph MHanson, House; 
W. M. Leavitt, Membership. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—The following officers 
for 1928 were chosen: President, Frederick 
F. Lord; vice-president, H. A. Johnson; 
secretary, Mrs. E. A. Walton; treasurer, 
Miss Ina B. King; assistant treasurer, 
Miss Esther Walling; Arthur C. Huide- 
koper, E. Percival Cullum, Edgar Huide- 
koper, trustees. 


TAUNTON, Mass.—A committee ap- 
pointed to consider the society and church 
organizations reported that the consolida- 
tion had not been effected chiefly because 
there seemed to be no great demand for it. 
Dr. A. E. Mann was elected to the Pru- 
dential Committee, Everett S. White was 
chosen clerk, and Albert Fuller served as 
moderator. John W. Root and Richard 
Wastcoat were re-elected treasurer and 
auditor respectively. It was decided to 
redecorate the church auditorium during 
the coming summer. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. (First Church)—The 
following officers and trustees were 
elected: Dr. T. D. Yensen, president of the 
Board of Trustees; J. C. McCormick, Jr., 
treasurer; Leslie E. Frost, secretary; W. 
B. Spellmire, George W. Rodgers, C. C. 
Kenngott. 


Gift of Stereopticon 
to Proctor—Other News 


The Worcester, Mass., branch of the 
Women’s Alliance has given Proctor 
Academy an excellent stereopticon. This 


machine was used for the first time, 
March 12, when Dr. Charles E. Park of 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., gave 
his illustrated lecture, “A Trip Around 
the World in a Clipper Ship.” Dr. 
Park talked the next day in Chapel 
on “Adaptability.” 


The spring vacation began Friday, 
March 23, at noon and will extend until 
April 2, when all dormitory students are 
expected to report for dinner. All classes 
will be resumed April 3, at 8.15 a.m. 


Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell addressed 
the Kiwanis Club of Concord, N.H., March 
12, and spoke at the Worcester Confer- 
ence at Fitchburg, Mass., March 15. He 
attended the Fathers and Sons’ banquet 
at Greenfield, Mass., March 16, and spoke 
on the work of Proctor Academy. 


CLEVELAND, OH10—Rey. Dilworth Lup- 


ton is giving Lenten sermons on these_ 


“Sins”: cowardice, 
and disloyalty 


sloth, pride, temper, 


Lexineton, Mass. (First Church)—The 
minister, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, re- 


ported that an increase in church attend-. 


ance which began in March, 1927, has 
continued. He noted that six members 
of the Junior Church became members of 
the church last year and eleven the pre- 
vious year. These officers were chosen: 
Sidney R. Wrightington, moderator; 
Lawrence G. Mitchell, clerk pro tem; 
Lyon Carter, member of Parish Commit- 
tee; Robert S. Sturtevant, clerk; Mrs. 
Ruth H. Crowe, treasurer; Charles H. 
Rudd and James W. Smith, auditors; 
Edward H. Sargent, auditor of ministerial 
fund; Lester T. Redman and Robert H. 
Holt, Community Service Committee. 


ATLANTA, GA—The meeting approved 
the action of the young people in inviting 


the Young People’s Christian Union (Uni- 


versalist) to Atlanta for the 1928 national 
convention, and voted to give whatever 
support is necessary. Mrs. J. T. Cagle 
was elected superintendent of the church 
school. Prescott M. Greene and J. E. 
Eubanks were the new trustees chosen. 
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Holy Week, King’s Chapel; 
Sermons by Dean Sperry 


During Holy Week, April 2-6, there will 
be daily services in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. At 5 p.m. each day during the week, 
Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister in 
charge, will conduct a vesper service. 
Monday to Thursday, inclusive, the service 
at 12.15 p.m. will include a brief devo- 
tional service, with special anthems by the 
King’s Chapel choir, and sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of the Theological 
School in Harvard University. On Thurs- 
day evening, at 8 P.m., there will be a 
service of Holy Communion. On Friday, 
at 12 noon, there will be a Good Friday 
service, with sermon by Dean Sperry. At 
the vesper service on Good Friday, Dr. 
Perkins will read the Passion Story, and 
the choir will sing a group of anthems. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 


schools for girls 


‘College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 


TWO YEARS 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice andy Katkastde Ricker Recetas Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


? War or Peace ? 


Sentimentality Creates War! 
Sanity Leads to Peace! 


Read “EDUCATION FOR TOLERANCE” 
By JOHN E. J. FANSHAWE 


Which Sold Out the February Issue of “Independent Education” 
Now Reprinted in Book Form 


A Frank, Strai 
tions 


htforward and Unconventional Discussion of Rela- 
tween the American and British Peoples. 


PRICE 60 CENTS 
At Your Book Dealer or Write 
INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 


267-275 West 17th Street 


New York City 
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Loyal Unitarians 
A Question to All 


A RE THERE enough loyal Unitarians in New England 
and the country at large who will immediately send in 
at least a minimum of two dollars each, so that Proctor 


Academy, our Unitarian Country: School, under the new 
and able leadership of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, shall be put 
on its feet now,—be able to meet its present, pressing obliga- 
tions and square away for an assured future? 


If so, will they please send their contributions directly 
to Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire? 


The Board of Trustees, MAXWELL SAVAGE, President 


Mr. Gebauer Resigns Pastorate 
of Pittsburgh Northside Church 


Rey. George R. Gebauer’s resignation 

as minister of the Northside Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., after a six- 
year pastorate, was regretfully accepted 
by his church at its semiannual meeting, 
Marechi1. The parish unanimously elected 
Mr. Gebauer pastor emeritus. Mr. Gebauer 
plans to take a long and much needed 
rest after thirty-three years of minis- 
terial labor. 
_ Many plans for stimulating the attend- 
ance and increasing the number of con- 
tributing members were discussed at the 
meeting. Prospects for the church are 
encouraging. 

The officers of the church are C. C. 
Williamson, president; Miss Grace A. 
Jenks, secretary; and Thomas L. Banar, 
treasurer. 


Northern California Alliance 


Mrs. Charles EB. St. John, chairman of 
the Committee on International Work of 
the General Alliance, will give the prin- 
cipal address at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Alliance of Northern California, to 
be held at Oakland, Calif., April 2, in the 
First Unitarian Church. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Miss Mary Frances 
Doeppers preached the sermon, and her 
brother, Fred Doeppers, read the Scrip- 
ture lesson at the Young People’s Sunday 


services held in All Souls Unitarian 
Church, March 4. Others taking part 
were Darrell Snyder, Miss Lillian Pierson, 
Jean O’Connor, Miss Hortense St. Lorenz, 
and Miss Alice Young. 


A MIRACLE PLAY 


“‘A Mystery of the Resurrection”’ 


Thursday, March 29, and Friday, March 30 
First Parish in Cambridge 
8 minutes from Park Street, (Harvard Square) 


Two performances each evening, at 8 p.m. and 9.15 p.m. 
Tickets at the door — fifty cents 
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SEE EUROPE 


James D. Kirkpatrick 


Ideal Summer Tour 


visiting Paris, the Riviera, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Belgium, 
Holland, England. Cabin Class at 
Sea; First Class in Italy. Ade- 
quate sightseeing under cultured 
leadership; excellent hotels; atten- 
tion to individual needs. Conductor 
taking this itinerary for the eighth 
time. Mr. Kirkpatrick is President 
of the Laymen’s League, Evanston. 
A carefree and delightful vacation 
with congenial people amid the 
best the Old World has to offer. 


60 Days $875 
Write for Details 
2343 Ridge Ave., Ill. 


Evanston, 


| 
: 
: 
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PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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EASTER 
Let -not your heart 
be troubled. 
In my FATHER’S house 
; are 
many mansions 
BIBLE 


Swansboro Not to Double 
Public School Grade Work 


“Fellowship” was the subject of the 
Monday Conference of Alliance Branches 
at its meeting in Boston, Mass., March 5. 
Miss Lucy Lowell, chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Committee, introduced Mrs. Robert 
Doremus, who spoke on the work of the 
committee. The object of the work, she 
said, is to keep in touch with every Uni- 
tarian woman who for some reason cannot 
get to a liberal church. There are those 
who have moved away, those too elderly 
to go out, the woman at work, and the 
young mother. Of these last, thirty-one 
are enrolled. The committee sends out 
each month a package of specially selected 
literature, including a sermon. In the 
package for the mothers, material helpful 
for children is enclosed. Another branch 
of the work, which the Canadian com- 
mittee has been doing for some time, is 
the meeting of Unitarian women coming 
from England, helping them on their way 
and continuing to keep in touch with them 
wherever they go. 

At a short conference on Southern work, 
Miss Stella P. Beard, chairman of the 
Southern Committee, said that next year 
the school at Swansboro, N.C., was _ to 
give courses in manual training, business, 
and subjects which are not given in the 
public schools; the grades will not be con- 
tinued. Much interest is shown by the 
pupils in this new plan. 


Miracle Play at Cambridge 


The Chureh Street Players of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will present “A Mystery of 
the Resurrection,” by Richard L. Edsall, 
son of Dean Edsall of the Harvard Medical 
School, Thursday, March 29, and Friday, 
March 30, in the parish house of the First 
Parish in Cambridge. There will be two 
performances each evening, at 8 and at 
9.15 o’clock. This original play will be 
the second in the series of productions 
which the Church Street Players are pre- 
senting. “A Mystery of the Resurrection” 
is in the form of a miracle play of the 
Middle Ages. The choral work, a feature 
of the production, is under the personal 
direction of Lowell P. Beveridge, organist 
of the First Parish Church. 


HOoPEDALE, MAss.—Rey. JB. H. Tegarden 
recently preached at the Unitarian Church 
a series of sermons entitled “The Four 
Wishes” of man, as named by W. I. 
Thomas, the psychologist. These are the 
desires for new experience, security, re- 
sponse, and recognition. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 


the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 
Contributing Laymen....... $10 
Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen..... -- 50 
Sustaining Laymen.........100 


Supporting Laymen........ 500 
Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
Srxtmnn Beacon Steet, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago. and will begin its Spring Quarter 
April 3, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


HE curistian 


HE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Przesipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
Crzrg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurnzx, ALLSTON BURR 

Diarcrons: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary ‘EB. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincola 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Miss Louise vig ra Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburtom Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. = 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Wattsr 8S, SwisHsr, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School ad ine Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, ) 


MISS HARRIET B£. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
AP. ive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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When You Give 
to the 


American Unitarian Association 


aE The building of Unitarian churches through loans to parishes. 
Struggling Unitarian societies unable to meet their modest annual 
budgets. _ 
Y ou Unitarian ministers, aged, ill or temporarily hard pressed by some 
emergency. 
Unitarian groups on the frontiers, whose interest is keen but 
Giv e _ whose equipment is insufficient. 
Unitarian missionary enterprises organized to carry the faith you 
love into new fields waiting to receive it. 
to The sending of denominational leaders and speakers to encourage 
isolated liberal groups and to confer with parishes on puzzling 
church problems. 
The publication of pamphlets, thousands of which are printed 
annually and sent into all parts of the world, freighted with the 
Unitarian gospel. 
Unitarian development in places like Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, 
Ill., Lakeland and Tampa, Fla., and other communities where liberal 
x sentiment is crystallizing into new liberal churches. 


Generous giving means enlarged work. Your entire contribution goes to Unitarian co- 
operative activities. The Association subtracts nothing for its overhead expenses, which 
are covered by the income from endowments. 


~The fiscal year closes April 30, Will you not send a contribution, either through your 
local church treasurer or by mailing us a check, made payable to the American Unitarian 


Association. 


Henry H. FULueER, 7'reasurer,, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 
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PLEASANTRI ES 


. . treading in the darkness 
On a step that isn’t-there. 


“Oh, Mother, our Young People’s Con- 
ference was so exciting! We voted, to 
abolish war.’—Life. 


“A dancer spun around on her toe 
thirty-eight times—of all the _ useless 
stunts!” “Oh, I don’t know. It would 
come in handy if she ever had to get the 
dinner in a kitchenette.”—Life. 


An English parson says, “Most people 
expect a nice vicar who preaches good 


sermons, two nice-looking curates, a good. 


vicear’s wife, and a warm, comfortable 


church for a penny a week.” 


The foreman was bawling Pat out. 
“There’s Jim,’ he said, “carrying two 
ladders at a time, and you are only taking 
one.” “Sure,” Pat replied, ‘‘Jim’s too lazy 
to go back twice.” ; 


A reporter asked Vladimir Horowitz, 
the pianist, ‘Do you soak your hands in 
hot water for an hour before a concert, 
as Paderewski is supposed to do?” ‘No,” 
he laughed, “I warm mine on the music.” 


“IT can’t stand this 
suspense any longer. It will kill me.” 
Doctor: “Calm yourself, my dear sir. I’ve 
brought thousands of babies into the 
world and never lost a father yet.” 

—Punch. - 


Young Husband: 


Says a Dallas theater program: “It is 
our desire to make you, our patron, feel 
at home while a guest of our theater; and 
any discourtesy on the part of any em- 
ployee will be greatly appreciated, if called 
to the attention of the management. 


A New York City school teacher tells | 


about a little boy whose coat was so diffi- 
eult to fasten that she went to his assist- 
ance. As she tugged at the hook, she 
asked: “Did your mother hook this coat 
for you?’ “No,” was the reply, “she 
bought it.’”—Children., 


There was once a bishop who was noted 
for his dislike of confirming young women. 
A discreet inquiry on the subject pro- 
duced the explanation that it was the 
profusion of hairpins in the heads of 
feminine candidates which was responsible 
for his reluctance—or, as he put it him- 
self, “I take the lads, but I leave. the 
young porcupines to my horny-handed 
suffragan.” rA'TITQ 4 

Undiscovered church history in the fol- 
lowing from examination papers in a Los 
Angeles high school: “The medieval uni- 
versities taught Aristotle, but he differed 
from the Christian religion. After his 
death it was found that he had left many 

elpful hints to his students.” “The 

bylonian captivity was when the popes 
moved their offices over into Avignon in- 
stead of having them in Rome.” “When 
Luther nailed the 95 theses he hit the 
eburch hard.” “Charles VIII. led an army 
from France into Naples and brought back 
the Renaissance.” “The Protestant Refor- 
mation was when the Protestants broke 
away from the Catholic Church and began 
to forgive their own sins.” 
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Our Annual Income 


is paid out directly in pensions ex- 
cept a small amount for postage, 
printing and advertising. The A.U.A. 
handles and invests our Permanent 
Fund without charge, “and no officer 
of the Pension Society has ever 


received a dollar for services or ex- 
penses. Do your share by sending 
Annual Contributions to ourTreasurer, 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. — , 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
‘TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent ' 

service and provide a pleasant atmos-. 
-—s«s#HOTEL LENOX LENOX 


phere for their guests. 
g 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON i 
= 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
2 tt Ee eee Hubbard 8600 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


B.B. 2680. 
Ere ST SSMU en Ue Lie 


( BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal —Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— — 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded , 1879. 


(18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 } 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


‘CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS | 
Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more inse ms. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s deli ehtful |- 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G@” Street, 


Northwest. 
BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 


Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


TO LET—One or two rooms with bath, in 
attPactive home of Unitarian family. 
modern convenience. 


tons; surroundings ifleal. Seven minutes from 

station. THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-135. 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE the world over have 

heard and been helped by that great gospel hymn 
“FACE TO FACE” 


My er to know to what extent this hymn of} 


has been a blessing leads me to ask its 
racy admirer to send me his or her name ee 
address. If you know any interesting sto 
about it, please include that. y Peis 
TULLAR,” Room 800-N, 91 Seventh Avenue, 
~ York, N.Y. 


Best section of the New-]. 
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In this Number . . 


Correspondence 
From President Wilbur 


Original and Selected 


, Sydney B. Snow Elected President of Mead- 
en Charles W. Eliot’s Religion, by Daniel 
vans. , a: CS 

Fora Foundation of Free Religi ion. » _» 

A Mission of the Mormon » by Horace 
Westwood; Figs and oo by Mary 
Flowers Marble . . 2 

Why Unity? Friends Answer ; ® - 

Prayer in an Age of Science? . . . 
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Bishop Jozanin Boston . . 
Ruth Twiss at Cincinnati . . 
Church Meetings for the Year 


Books 


Ingenious, ee R. H.; An Outline of Political 
ythology, by Robert C. Dexter; Books 


Our Children 


The chen Rogers’ Spring Vacation, Part I, by 
Dai D. Stephenson’. ic .*: Co ee ae 
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Verse 


Open Your Eyes; The Bluebird, M. Louise 
oa A aaa 


Church Notes... 


° entree «VW « « 


aoe Church Announcements 


-ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister.. Church school 
at 9.30 a.m., at 27 Marlborongh * Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Ves- 
_per_ service at 4. Rey. Charles R. Joy of 
Lowell will speak. All seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
‘Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
dee at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 AM. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4-M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. — 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Siaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


_ NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH asim. 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth S : 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 

11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Broo! 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 

service, 


| Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning 


11 a.m. 


“FIRST CHURCH IN teieccun a eae 

ner of Tits and peso 

Charles E.: Storsing 
service, 11 ae aenaeea 3 "PM. 
of organ music at tig te William B. 
organist. .Communion service immediately 
morning service, on the first Sunday of 
month. Vesper service, at 4.30 

Beats at all services. e 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and 


Streets. Minister emeri Rev. Howard 
Brown, D.D. Minister-in. rge, ; 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus = men’s : 


House. W 
day services in Holy eek, 1 15 P.M. 
Thursday, inclusive, pmol Dean 


LS oS PM, 

ducted Dr. Perkins. ote ses aes ae 
Communion. Friday, 12 noon, "Good 
Service. . 


